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PREFACE 


I have always been fascinated by the law of reversed 
effort. Sometimes I call it the “backwards law .” When 
you try to stay on the surface of the water, you sink; but 
when you try to sink you float. When you hold your 
breath you lose it—which immediately calls to mind an 
ancient and much neglected saying, “Whosoever would 
save his soul shall lose it .” 

This book is an exploration of this law in relation to 
man's quest for psychological security, and to his efforts 
to find spiritual and intellectual certainty in religion 
and philosophy. It is written in the conviction that no 
theme could be more appropriate in a time when human 
life seems to be so peculiarly insecure and uncertain. It 
maintains that this insecurity is the result of trying to be 
secure, and that, contrariwise, salvation and sanity con¬ 
sist in the most radical recognition that we have no way 
of saving ourselves. 

This begins to sound like something from Alice 
Through the Looking Glass, of which this book is a sort 
of philosophical equivalent. For the reader will fre¬ 
quently find himself in a topsy-turvy world in which the 
normal order of things seems to be completely reversed, 
and common sense turned inside out and upside down. 
Those who have read some of my former books, such as 
Behold the Spirit and The Supreme Identity, will find 
things that seem to be total contradictions of much that 
1 have said before. This, however, is true only in some 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 


minor respects. For I have discovered that the essence 
and crux of what 1 was trying to say in those books was 
seldom understood; the framework and the context of 
my thought often hid the meaning . My intention here is 
to approach the same meaning from entirely different 
premises, and in terms which do not confuse thought 
with the multitude of irrelevant associations which time 
and tradition have hung upon them. 

In those books I was concerned to vindicate certain 
principles of religion, philosophy, and metaphysic by 
reinterpreting them. This was, I think, like putting legs 
on a snake—unnecessary and confusing, because only 
doubtful truths need defense. This book, however, is 
in the spirit of the Chinese sage Lao-tzu, that master of 
the law' of reversed effort, who declared that those who 
justify themselves do not convince, that to know truth 
one must get rid of knowledge, and that nothing is more 
powerful and creative than emptiness—from which men 
shrink. Here, then, my aim is to show — backwards - 
fashion—that those essential realities of religion and 
metaphysic are vindicated in doing without them, and 
manifested in being destroyed. 

It is my happy duty to acknowledge that the prepara¬ 
tion of this book has been made possible by the gener¬ 
osity of the Foundation established by the late Franklin 
J. Matchette of New York, a man who devoted much of 
his life to the problems of science and metaphysic, being 
one of those somewhat rare business men who are not 
wholly absorbed in the vicious circle of making money 
to make money to make money. The Matchette Founda¬ 
tion is therefore dedicated to the pursuit of melaphysi- 
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ml studies, and, needless to say, it is to me a sign of in- 
ught and imagination on their part that they have been 
willing to interest themselves in so “ contrary** an ap¬ 
proach to metaphysical knowledge. 


Alan W. Watts. 

Sa n Francisco. 

May 1951. 
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I. THE AGE OF ANXIETY 


liV Al L OUTWARD APPEARANCES OUR LIFE IS A SPARK 

«»l light between one eternal darkness and another. 
Nm is i lie interval between these two nights an up 
i louded day, for the more we are able to feel pleas 
mr, the more we are vulnerable to pain—and, 
wlinlier in background or foreground, the pain is 
always with us. We have been accustomed to make 
this existence worth-while by the belief that there is 
more than the outward appearance—that we live for 
.1 future beyond this life here. For the outward ap¬ 
pearance does not seem to make sense. If living is to 
end in pain, incompleteness, and nothingness, it 
seems a cruel and futile experience for beings who 
arc born to reason, hope, create, and love. Man, as a 
being of sense, wants his life to make sense, and he 
lias found it hard to believe that it does so unless 
there is more than what he sees—unless there is an 
eternal order and an eternal life behind the uncer¬ 
tain and momentary experience of life-and-death. 

I may not, perhaps, be forgiven for introducing 
sober matters with a frivolous notion, but the prob¬ 
lem of making sense out of the seeming chaos of ex¬ 
perience reminds me of my childish desire to send 
someone a parcel of water in the mail. The recipient 
unties the string, releasing the deluge in his lap. But 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

the game would never work, since it is irritatingly 
impossible to wrap and tie a pound of water in a 
paper package. There are kinds of paper which won’t 
disintegrate when wet, but the trouble is to get the 
water itself into any manageable shape, and lode the 
string without bursting the bundle. 

The more one studies attempted solutions to prob¬ 
lems in politics and economics, in art, philosophy, 
nd religion, the more one has the impression of ex- 
rerndy gifted people wearing out their ingenuity at 
the impossible and futile task of trying to get the 
water of life into neat and permanent packages. 

I here are many reasons why this should be par- 

a P erso " ^ing today. We know 
so much about history, about all the packages which 
have been tied and which have duly come apart. We 
know so much detail about the problems of life that 
ey resist easy simplification, and seem more com- 
plex and shapeless than ever. Furthermore, science 
and industry have so increased both the tempo and 

JT 1 lha ' °“ r P acka S« >o come 
apart taster and faster every day. 

There is, then, the feeling that we live in a time 

of unusual insecurity. In the past hundred years so 

any long-established traditions have broken down 

-traditions of family and social life, of government 

of the economic order, and of religious belief. As the 

years go by, there seem to be fewer and fewer rocks 

to which we can hold, fewer things which we can 
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THE AGE OF ANXIETY 

i. *»il 4s absolutely right and true, and fixed for all 

I«» some this is a welcome release from the re- 
tu.unt.i of moral, social, and spiritual dogma. To 
«hI n is it is a dangerous and terrifying breach with 
•• non and sanity, tending to plunge human life into 
hnprlcM chaos. To most, perhaps, the immediate 
•mur of release has given a brief exhilaration, to be 
followed by the deepest anxiety. For if all is relative, 
»Milr is a torrent without form or goal in whose flood 
absolutely nothing save change itself can last, it 
41 ‘ ms to be something in which there is “no future^ 
40(1 (bus no hope. 

11 uman beings appear to be happy just so long as 
they have a future to which they can look forward— 
whether it be a “good time” tomorrow or an everlast¬ 
ing life beyond the grave. For various reasons, more 
and more people find it hard to believe in the latter. 
On the other hand, the former has the disadvantage 
that when this “good time” arrives, it is difficult to 
enjoy it to the full without some promise of more to 
come. If happiness always depends on something ex¬ 
pected in the future, we are chasing a will-o’-the-wisp 
that ever eludes our grasp, until the future, and our¬ 
selves, vanish into the abyss of death. 

As a matter of fact, our age is no more insecure 
than any other. Poverty, disease, war, change, and 
death are nothing new. In the best of times “security” 
has never been more than temporary and apparent. 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

But it has been possible to make the insecurity of 
human life supportable by belief in unchanging 
things beyond the reach of calamity—in God, in 
man’s immortal soul, and in the government of the 
universe by eternal laws of right. 

Today such convictions are rare, even in religious 
circles. There is no level of society, there must even 
be few individuals, touched by modern education, 
where there is not some trace of the leaven of doubt. 
It is simply self-evident that during the past century 
the authority of science has taken the place of the 
authority of religion in the popular imagination, and 
that scepticism, at least in spiritual things, has be¬ 
come more general than belief. 

The decay of belief has come about through the 
honest doubt, the careful and fearless thinking of 
highly intelligent men of science and philosophy. 
Moved by a zeal and reverence for facts, they have 
tried to see, understand, and face life as it is without 
wishful thinking. Yet for all that they have done to 
improve the conditions of life, their picture of the 
universe seems to leave the individual without ulti¬ 
mate hope. The price of their miracles in this world 
has been the disappearance of the world-to-come, and 
one is inclined to ask the old question, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
soul?” Logic, intelligence, and reason are satisfied, 
but the heart goes hungry. For the heart has learned 
to feel that we live for the future. Science may, 
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tluwly mid uncertainly, give us a better future-for a 
ftw years. And then, for each of us, it will end. It will 
.11 r ikI. However long postponed, everything com- 
|M«rd must decompose. 

I irspiic some opinions to the contrary, this is still 
,hr general view of science. In literary and religious 
, in les it is now often supposed that the conflict.be- 
, went science and belief is a thing of the past. There 
*nr even some rather wishful scientists who feel that 
when modern physics abandoned a crude atomistic 
materialism, the chief reasons for this conflict were 
irmoved. But this is not at all the case. In most of our 
urrat centers of learning, those who make it their 
business to study the full implications of science and 
its methods are as far as ever from what they under- 

Hand as a religious point of view. 

Nuclear physics and relativity have, it is true, done 
away with the old materialism, but they now give us 
a view of the universe in which there is even less 
room for ideas of any absolute purpose or design. 
The modem scientist is not so naive as to deny God 
because he cannot be found with a telescope, or the 
soul because it is not revealed by the scalpel. He has 
merely noted that the idea of God is logically un¬ 
necessary. He even doubts that it has any meaning. It 
does not help him to explain anything which he can¬ 
not explain in some other, and simpler, way. 

He argues that if everything which happens is said 
to be under the providence and control of God, this 
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the wisdom of insecurity 
actually amounts to saying nothing. To say that 

saS “ S n Vern ' d aDd Cr ' aMd by Cod ^ like 

111 Th Everyth “« 1S “P.-which means nothing a, 
all The notion does not help us to make any verifi- 

ab e predtettons, and so, from the scientific stand 

Lht '-‘ S v n ° Va Ue ' ,hatsoever - Scientists may be 
eight ■„ thts respect. They may be wrong. It is not 

note h"‘° argUe th “ P ° in ‘- We need oril y 
no e thft such scep.tc.sm has immense influence, and 

sets the prevailing mood of the age. 

What science has said, in sum, is this: We do not 
and m aH probabiHty cannot, know whether 
exists. Nothing that we do know suggests that he 
does, and all the arguments which claim to prove his 
existence are found to be without logical meaning. 
There iS nothing, indeed, to prove that there is no 
God, but the burden of proof rests with those who 
propose the idea. If, the scientists would say, you be¬ 
lieve in God, you must do so on purely emotional 
grounds, without basis in logic or fact. Practically 
speaking, this may amount to atheism. Theoretically 
it is simple agnosticism. For it is of the essence of 
scientific honesty that you do not pretend to know 
what you do not know, and of the essence of scientific 
method that you do not employ hypotheses which 
cannot be tested. 

The immediate results of this honesty have been 
deeply unsettling and depressing. For man seems to 
be unable to live without myth, without the belief 
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Mmi tlir routine and drudgery, the pain and fear of 

♦ Iilc have some meaning and goal in the future. 
\« nine new myths come into being—political and 

* • • Mimiiic myths with extravagant promises of the 
1“ i of futures in the present world. These myths 
|pv< ilie individual a certain sense of meaning by 
m.d mg him part of a vast social effort, in which he 
lm< % something of his own emptiness and loneliness. 
V* i I he very violence of these political religions be- 
nays the anxiety beneath them—for they are but 
mm huddling together and shouting to give them 
m Ivrs courage in the dark. 

()nc:c there is the suspicion that a religion is a 
myth, its power has gone. It may be necessary for 
man to have a myth, but he cannot self-consciously 
prescribe one as he can mix a pill for a headache. A 
myth can only “work” when it is thought to be truth, 
and man cannot for long knowingly and intentionally 
“kid” himself. 

Even the best modern apologists for religion seem 
to overlook this fact. For their most forceful argu¬ 
ments for some sort of return to orthodoxy are those 
which show the social and moral advantages of be¬ 
lief in God. But this docs not prove that God is a 
reality. It proves, at most, that believing in God is 
useful. “If God did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent him.” Perhaps. But if the public has any 
suspicion that he does not exist, the invention is in 
vain. 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

to nrihnJ thiS rCaSOn that m0St of the current return 
to orthodoxy m some intellectual circles has a rather 

w nng^ So much of it is more a belief in believ¬ 
ing than a belief in God. The contrast between the 
insecure, neurotic, educated "modern" and the 
quiet dignity and inner peace of the old-fashioned 
e lever, makes the latter a man to be envied. But it 
is a serious misapplication of psychology to make 

trr ° r 3bSenCe ° f neUr ° sis the touchstone of 
ruth, and to argue that if a man’s philosophy makes 

him neurone, it must be wrong. "Most atheists and 
agnostics are neurotic, whereas most simple Catholics 
e happy and at peace with themselves. Therefore 

true/’ leWS ° f thC f ° rmer arC faISC ’ and 0f the latter 
Even if the observation is correct, the reasoning 

• £ ° n “ * s a ^ surd ’ Ic 15 as ^ to say, "You say there 

is a fire in the basement. You are upset about it Be¬ 
cause you are upset, there is obviously no fire ” The 
agnostic the sceptic, is neurotic, but this does not 
imply a false philosophy; it implies the discovery of 
facts to winch he does not know how to adapt him¬ 
self. The intellectual who tries to escape from neu¬ 
rosis by escaping from the facts is merely acting on 

e Principle that where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly 
to be wise. 7 

When belief in the eternal becomes impossible, 
and there is only the poor substitute of belief in be- 
leving, men seek their happiness in the joys of time. 
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THE AGE OF ANXIETY 

Mmutvci much they may try to bury it in the depths 
hi thru minds, they are well aware that these joys 
mm hoth uncertain and brief. This has two results, 
t tu t hr one hand, there is the anxiety that one may 
hi mliaing something, so that the mind flits nervously 
mimI greedily from one pleasure to another, without 
finding rest and satisfaction in any. On the other, the 
l« iiili .ition of having always to pursue a future good 
in 4 tomorrow which never comes, and in a world 
where everything must disintegrate, gives men an 
unitude of “What's the use anyhow?" 

(lonscquently our age is one of frustration, anx¬ 
iety, agitation, and addiction to “dope." Somehow 
wr must grab what we can while we can, and drown 
out the realization that the whole thing is futile and 
meaningless. This “dope" we call our high standard 
of living, a violent and complex stimulation of the 
senses, which makes them progressively less sensitive 
and thus in need of yet more violent stimulation. We 
crave distraction—a panorama of sights, sounds, 
thrills, and titillations into which as much as pos¬ 
sible must be crowded in the shortest possible time. 

To keep up this “standard" most of us are willing 
to put up with lives that consist largely in doing jobs 
that are a bore, earning the means to seek relief from 
the tedium by intervals of hectic and expensive pleas- 
sure. These intervals are supposed to be the real liv¬ 
ing, the real purpose served by the necessary evil of 
work. Or we imagine that the justification of such 























THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

work is the rearing of a family to go on doing the 
same kind of thing, in order to rear another family 
. . . and so ad infinitum. 

This is no caricature. It is the simple reality of mil 
lions of lives, so commonplace that we need hardly 
dwell upon the details, save to note the anxiety and 
frustration of those who put up with it, not knowing 
what else to do. 

But what are we to do? The alternatives seem to 
be two. The first is, somehow or other, to discover a 
new myth, or convincingly resuscitate an old one. If 
science cannot prove there is no God, we can try to 
live and act on the bare chance that he may exist 
after all. There seems to be nothing to lose in such a 
gamble, for if death is the end, we shall never know 
that we have lost. But, obviously, this will never 
amount to a vital faith, for it is really no more than 
to say, “Since the whole thing is futile anyhow, let’s 
pretend it isn’t.” The second is to try grimly to face 
the fact that life is “a tale told by an idiot,” and make 
of it what we can, letting science and technology 
serve us as well as they may in our journey from 
nothing to nothing. 

Yet these are not the only solutions. We may begin 
by granting all the agnosticism of a critical science. 
We may admit, frankly, that we have no scientific 
grounds for belief in God, in personal immortality, 
or in any absolutes. We may refrain altogether from 
trying to believe, taking life just as it is, and no more. 
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» .1.1. point of departure there is yet another way 

.mi* linn requires neither myth nor despair. But it 
complete revolution in our ordinary, ha- 
. „ .1 w«yi of thinking and feeling. 

I In extraordinary thing about this revolution is 
I oil' r vc.ils the truth behind the so-called fnyths of 
,, ..iiiiim.il religion and metaphysic. It reveals, not 
i t,. I., hut actual realities corresponding-in an un- 
. r iinl way— to the ideas of God and of eternal life, 
i I., it nr reasons for supposing that a revolution of 
ilu. k mil was the original source of some of the main 
hglous ideas, standing in relation to them as real¬ 
ity III symbol and cause to effect. The common error 
.,1 tmlinary religious practice is to mistake the sym¬ 
bol bn the reality, to look at the finger pointing the 
.. iy and then to suck it for comfort rather than fol¬ 
low it. Religious ideas are like words—of little use, 
Mint often misleading, unless you know the concrete 
ir.ilitics to which they refer. The word “water” is a 
mi l ul means of communication amongst those who 
know water. The same is true of the word and the 
Idea called “God.” 

1 do not, at this point, wish to seem mysterious or 

be making claims to “secret knowledge.” The real¬ 
ity which corresponds to “God” and eternal life is 
honest, above-board, plain, and open for all to see. 
but the seeing requires a correction of mind, just as 
dear vision sometimes requires a correction of the 

eyes. 
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Th . e f isc ,°™ r !' ° f ,h “ realily is hindered rathnl 
than helped by belief, whether one believes in C.hI I 
or believes in atheism. We must here make a cl, „ 1 
distinction between belief and faith, because, in gen I 
cral practice, belief has come to mean a state of min, 1 1 
which is almost the opposite of faith. Belief, as I u* I 
the word here, is the insistence that the truth is wlu, I 
one would lief or wish it to be. The believer will I 
opeji^hisnnnd tothemuh on condition that it In, 

™ his preconceived ideas and wishes. Faith, on 
ffie otherFaHd; is an unfServed opening of the min,I 
o the truth, whatever it may turn out to be. Faith 
has no preconceptions; it is a plunge into the an 
known. Beddings, burfaith lets go. In this sens, 
f word * jg^h is tHressd marvTftue of s r.Vnr,. 
and likewise of any religion that is not self-deception 
Most of us believe in order to feel secure, in ordei 
to makeour individual lives seem valuable and mean 
ingful. Belief has thus become an attempt to hang 
on to life, to grasp and keep it for one’s own. But you 
cannot understand life and its mysteries as long as 
you try to grasp it. Indeed, you cannot grasp it just 
as you cannot walk off with a river in a bucket. If 
you try to capture running water in a bucket, it is 
dear that you do not understand it and that you will 
always be disappointed, for in the bucket the water 
does not run. To “have” running water you must let 

go of it and let it run. The same is true of life and of 
God. 
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I lit pirtriit phase of human thought and history 
& HpFiUlly ripe for this “letting go.” Our minds 
h#t» l»i i ii ptrparcd for it by this very collapse of the 
in which we have sought security. From a 
ftMlni ui view strictly, if strangely, in accord with 
*mmIm i rligious traditions, this disappearance of 
•lit *<M ro< ks and absolutes is no calamity, but rather 
« hi* Ming. It almost compels us to face reality with 
mjm ii minds, and you can only know God through an 
Mprii mind just as you can only see the sky through a 

* l» h window. You will not see the sky if you have 
»**v rml the glass with blue paint. 

hni “religious” people who resist the scraping of 
tin paint from the glass, who regard the scientific 
«H it tide with fear and mistrust, and confuse faith 
tv Hh (linging to certain ideas, are curiously ignorant 

• »! laws of the spiritual life which they might find in 
tlirir own traditional records. A careful study of 
minparative religion and spiritual philosophy re- 
vra.li that abandonment of belief, of any clinging to 
a I tit ure life for one’s own, and of any attempt to 
« M ape from finitude and mortality, is a regular and 
normal stage in the way of the spirit. Indeed, this is 
actually such a “first principle” of the spiritual life 
that it should have been obvious from the beginning, 
and it seems, after all, surprising that learned theo¬ 
logians should adopt anything but a cooperative at- 
t itude towards the critical philosophy of science. 

Surely it is old news that salvation comes only 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

through the death of the human form of God. Bui n 
was not, perhaps, so easy to see that God’s human 
form is not simply the historic Christ, but also tin 
images, ideas, and beliefs in the Absolute to which 
man clings in his mind. Here is the full sense of the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above; . . . thou shalt not bow down to 
them, nor worship them.” 

To discover the ultimate Reality of life—the Ah 
solute, the eternal, God—you must cease to try to 
grasp it in the forms of idols. These idols are not just 
crude images, such as the mental picture of God as 
an old gentleman on a golden throne. They are our 
beliefs, our cherished preconceptions of the truth, 
which block the unreserved opening of mind and 
heart to reality. The legitimate use of images is to 
express the truth, not to possess it. 

This was always recognized in the great Oriental 
traditions such as Buddhism, Vedanta, and Taoism. 
The principle has not been unknown to Christians, 
for it was implicit in the whole story and teaching of 
Christ. His life was from the beginning a complete 
acceptance and embracing of insecurity. “The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.” 

The principle is yet more to the point if Christ is 
regarded as divine in the most orthodox sense—as the 
unique and special incarnation of God. For the basic 
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. . (ilirlst-story U *» ■«? 

., ... .he source of life m the very act of 

. . To the disciples who tried to cling 

2 nl^mtheformofhishm^l^ 

.. .plained, "Unless a gram of corn fall . 

-,...1 11. land die, it remains alone. But if ltd , 

... fruit." In the same vein h,.wanted 

I, „ expedient for you that I go away, fo 

words are more than ever applicable to 
and speak exactly to the whole condition 
...lines. For we have never actually undem^d 

I. 

1 he ordinary agnostic, his 

;;:X^srto^n^whieh 

line ot tnou 0 ui SO on he 

-dUtshismhtd 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

Sit 111 , nt ° J doctrine - TI * discovery of the mystery, 
onder beyond all wonders, needs no belief f<.i 
we can only believe in what we have already known 
preconceived, and imagined. But this is beyond any 
imagination. We have but to open the eyes of thr 
mind wide enough, and “the truth will out.” 


II. PAIN AND TIME 


S * IIMI'S ALMOST ALL OF US ENVY THE ANIMALS. 

t y miller and die, but they do not seem to make 
» l*mMem" of it. Their lives seem to have so few 
*hj. Iii .iiions. They eat when they are hungry and 
* > |» when they are tired, and instinct rather than 
tommy seems to govern their few preparations for 
*h« future. As far as we can judge, every animal is 
tuny with what he is doing at the moment that it 
im \ * i enters his head to ask whether life has a mean- 
oi a future. For the animal, happiness consists 
Im * tijoying life in the immediate present—not in the 
«Mti!unce that there is a whole future of joys ahead 
Ilf him. 

This is not just because the animal is a relatively 
insensitive clod. Often enough his eyesight, his sense 
nl hearing and smell, are far more acute than ours, 
mid one can hardly doubt that he enjoys his food 
mid sleep immensely. Despite his acute senses, he 
has, however, a somewhat insensitive brain. It is 
more specialized than ours, for which reason he is a 
t feature of habit; he is unable to reason and make 
.distractions, and has extremely limited powers of 
memory and prediction. 

Unquestionably the sensitive human brain adds 
immeasurably to the richness of life. Yet for this 
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litiJitv mTl 17 ’ beCaUS f. the increase in over-all sen 
sitivity makes us peculiarly vulnerable. One can hr 

a'aole and ^ beCOmin S less sensitive-more „l 
a stone and less of a man-and so less capable of cn 

iesHnd rT ty reqUirCS 3 high deSree of sof ' 

ness and fragility-eyeballs, eardrums, taste buds 
and nerve ends culminating in the highly delicate 
organism of the brain. These are not only soft and 
gile, but also perishable. There seems to be no 

abilitTofT deCreaSmg the ddicac y and Peris!, 
ability of hvmg tissue without also decreasing its 

vitality and sensitivity. ° 

behabWo-^ haVe intense P ,easures > we must also 
be hable to intense pains. The pleasure we love, and 

pain we hate, but it seems impossible to have 
he former without the latter. Indeed, it looks as if 
he two must in some way alternate, for continuous 
pleasure is a stimulus that must either pall or be in¬ 
creased. And the increase will either harden the 
sense buds with its friction, or turn into pain. A con¬ 
sistent diet of rich food either destroys the appe- 
tite or makes one sick. 

To the degree, then, that life is found good, death 
must be proportionately evil. The more we are able 
to love another person and to enjoy his company, 
the greater must be our grief at his death, or in sep¬ 
aration. The further the power of consciousness ven¬ 
tures out into experience, the more is the price it 
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mi | m Ini its knowledge. It is understandable that 
a ft* uM sometimes ask whether life has not gone 
I m hi this direction, whether “the game is worth 
m ni.llr/* and whether it might not be better to 
n n tin i muse of evolution in the only other possi- 
n hi m 1 ion—backwards, to the relative peace of the 
«• m.*I, 1 l»r vegetable, and the mineral. 

*ni thing of this kind is often attempted. There 
* *h. woman who, having suffered some deep emo- 
n*I injury in love or marriage, vows never to let 
M.Mtlin man play on her feelings, assuming the role 
t 1 In hard and bitter spinster. Almost more com- 
*11 ii the sensitive boy who learns in school to en- 
nui himself for life in the shell of the “tough-guy” 
miM mlc. As an adult he plays, in self-defense, the 
*mI« of the Philistine, to whom all intellectual and 
»motional culture is womanish and “sissy.” Carried 
"»itft final extreme, the logical end of this type of re- 
non to life is suicide. The hard-bitten kind of per¬ 
son 1.1 always, as it were, a partial suicide; some of 
himself is already dead. 

If, then, we are to be fully human and fully alive 
1 ml aware, it seems that we must be willing to suf- 
h 1 for our pleasures. Without such willingness there 
urn be no growth in the intensity of consciousness. 
Yet, generally speaking, we are not willing, and it 
may be thought strange to suppose that we can be. 
For “nature in us” so rebels against pain that the 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 
very notion of “willingness" to put up with it be 

yond a certain point may appear impossible and 
meaningless. 

Under these circumstances, the life that we live 
is a contradiction and a conflict. Because conscious- 
ness must involve both pleasure and pain, to strive 
for pleasure to the exclusion of pain is, in effect, to 
strive for the loss of consciousness. Because such a 
loss is in principle the same as death, this means that 
the more we struggle for life (as pleasure), the more 
we are actually killing what we love. 

Indeed, this is the common attitude of man to so 
much that he loves. For the greater part of human 
activity is designed to make permanent those ex¬ 
periences and joys which are only lovable because 
they are changing. Music is a delight because of its 
rhythm and flow. Yet the moment you arrest the 
flow and prolong a note or chord beyond its time 
the rhythm is destroyed. Because life is likewise a 
flowing process, change and death are its necessary 
parts. To work for their exclusion is to work against 

However, the simple experiencing of alternating 
pain and pleasure is by no means the heart of the 
human problem. The reason that we want life to 
mean something, that we seek God or eternal life, 
is not merely that we are trying to get away from an 
immediate experience of pain. Nor is it for any such 
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i M.m that we assume attitudes and roles as habits 
* i * * i|>rtual self-defense. The real problem does no t 
*»»m Imm imy^mo mentary sensitivity to pain, b ut 
.mi mui marvelouspowers of memory and fore- 
in s hort from our consciousness of tim e. 

i mi the animal to be happy it is enough that this 

.. be enjoyable. But man is hardly satisfied 

> *ili this at all. He is much more concerned to have 
♦»«jnyahlc memories and expectations — especially 
tin latter. With these assured, he can put up with 
*n rxticmely miserable present. Without this as- 
•mi ance, he can be extremely miserable in the midst 

• .I Immediate physical pleasure. 

line is a person who knows that in two weeks' 
time he has to undergo a surgical operation. In the 
meantime he is feeling no physical pain; he has 
(•Irnty to eat; he is surrounded by friends and hu¬ 
man affection; he is doing work that is normally of 
Ip rat interest to him. But his power to enjoy these 
ilnngs is taken away by constant dread. He is insen¬ 
sitive to the immediate realities around him. His 
mind is preoccupied with something that is not yet 
line. It is not as if he were thinking about it in a 
practical way, trying to decide whether he should 
have the operation or not, or making plans to take 
i arc of his family and his affairs if he should die. 
These decisions have already been made. Rather, he 
is thinking about the operation in an entirely futile 
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the wisdom of insecurity 
way, which both ruins his present enjoyment of lii 

fern Bn": he"" £ 1 

lem. But he cannot help himself. 

This is the typical human problem. The obirn 

f«u f It Z r * “ in the imn ,Z: 

of aIhrLln d ' P em ° f next month ' s "» 
of a threatened war or social disaster, of being ,1,1. 

«o save enough for old age, or of deith at 2 Z 

fare dS I, ‘ he r £m ' may n °‘ even be a 

ture dread. It may be something out of the d im 
tio^^ichh 7 ° f a " mjury ’ some crime or indiscir 

mem o^tit T? 6 wkh a sense of 
ent or guilt. The power of memories and expect, 

anTfh 15 f UCh f ° r m ° St human bein S s the P pa.t 

Z&J5S " c,eared up ” and “* - 

There can be no doubt that the power to remen, 

b a " d prcdlct ' to make an ordered sequence out 
of a helter-skelter chaos of disconnected’moment, 

i,T " development of sensitivity. In a wa, 

man the" aCh,eVemem ot the human brain, giving 
man the most extraordinary powers of survival and 

adaptatton to life. But the way in which we gene” 

Fot hi,‘of PM" “ aP ‘ “ deHr0y aI1 it! advantages. 
Foru_noflittle_ u , e to us to be a ble to remember 

^^dmufuma gu, unaEFto IKe fully in the 
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Wlirtt is the use of planning to be able to eat next 
*r* k unless I can really enjoy the meals when they 
‘ Mine.* II I am so busy planning how to eat next week 
d-u I cannot fully enjoy what I am eating now, I 

* ill be in the same predicament when next weeks 
mh .dn become “now/* 

II my happiness at this moment consists largely m 

♦ ^viewing happy memories and expectations, 1 am 
but dimly aware of this present. I shall still be dimly 
aware of the present when the good things that I 
have been expecting come to pass. For I shall have 
burned a habit of looking behind and ahead, mak¬ 
ing it difficult for me to attend to the here and now. 
II, then, my awareness of the past and future makes 
me less aware of the present, I must begin to wonder 
whether I am actually living in the real world. 

After all, the future is quite meaningless and un¬ 
important unless, sooner or later, it is going to be- 
come the present. Thus to plan fo r a future which 
in not going to become^fesenFITliardly more absurd 
tha n to plan for a future which, when it comes t o 
me, will find me “abs ent.” look ing-fix ed 1y n ver-its 
ihojlldfiLinstea d ofTnto its face . 

This kincl of living in the fantasy of expectation 
rather than the reality of the present is the special 
trouble of those business men who live entirely to 
make money. So many people of wealth understand 
much more about making and saving money than 
about using and enjoying it. They fail to live be- 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 


cause they are always preparing to live. Instead o( 
earning a living they are mostly earning an earning, 
and thus when the time comes to relax they are un 
able to do so. Many a ‘'successful” man is bored and 
miserable when he retires, and returns to his work 
only to prevent a younger man from taking his place 

From still another point of view the way in which 
we use memory and prediction makes us less, rather 
than more, adaptable to life. If to enjoy even an en¬ 
joyable present we must have the assurance of a 
happy future, we are “crying for the moon.” We 
have no such assurance. The best predictions are still 
matters of probability rather than certainty, and to 
the best of our knowledge every one of us is going 
to suffer and die. If, then, w e cannot live happily 
without an assured future, we areT cert ainly not 
ada pted to living in a finite world where, despite the 
best plans, accidents will happen, and where death 
comes at the end. 

This, then, is the human problem: there is a price 
to be paid for every increase in consciousne ss. We 
cannot be more sensitive to pleasure without being 
more sensitive to pain . By remembering the past 
we can plan for the future. But the ability to plan 
for pleasure is offset by the “ability” to dread pain 
and to fear the unknown. Furthermore, the growth 
of an acute sense of the past and the future gives us 
a correspondingly dim sense of the present. In other 
words, we seem to reach a point where the advan- 
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U| „, of bein g conscious a re outweighed by its disad- 
..... .^r ^here extreme sensitivi ty makes us un¬ 
it niter these circumstances we feel in conflict with 
H ,i, own bodies and the world around them, and it 
L t onioling to be able to think that in this contra- 
,1,, lory world we are but “strangers and pilgrims. 

|,.t if our desires are out of accord with anything 
,| M i the finite world can offer, it might seem that 
our nature is not of this world, that our hearts are 
nu.le, not for the finite, but for infinity. The dis- 
.outent of our souls would appear to be the sign and 

»r«l of their divinity. , . 

Hut does the desire for something prove that the 
,hi„g exists? We know that it does not necessarily 
,|„ so at all. It may be consoling to think that we 
„,r citizens of another world than this, and that 
after our exile upon earth we may return to the true 
home of our heart’s desire. But if we are citizens o 
this world, and if there can be no final satisfaction 
of the soul’s discontent, has not nature, in bringing 
forth man, made a serious mistake? 

For it would seem that, in man, life is in hopeless 
conflict with itself. To be happy, we must have what 
we cannot have. In man, nature has^conc£ived de¬ 
sires whic h it is imp ossible-tojatjsfy- To drink more 
fully ofthe fountain of pleasure, it has brought forth 
capacities which make man the more susceptible to 
pain. It has given us the power to control the future 
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in* WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

but a little—the price of which is the frustration oi 

wTS g i at r t* at Iast g ° down in defeat - ii 

hL rn thlS f bsurd ’ this is to say that nature 
has conceived intelligence in us to berate itself f 0 , 

absurdity. Consciousness seems to be nature’s in 
genious mode of self-to rture.-* 

ul course we do not"want to think that this i.i 
true. But it would be easy to show that most re;, 
somng to the contrary is but wishful thinking-na 
ture s method of putting off suicide so that the idiocy 
can continue. Reasoning, then, is not enough. Wc 
must go deeper. We must look into this life, this na- 
ture, which has become aware within us, and find 
out whether it is really in conflict with itself, whether 
it actually desires the security and the painlessness 
which its individual forms can never enjoy. 


Ill THE GREAT STREAM 


• i M TO RE LIKE FLIES CAUGHT IN HONEY. Be- 
hlt in sweet we do not want to give it up, and 
♦ lit more we become involved in it, the more 
napped, limited, and frustrated. We love it 
l hatr it at the same time. We fall in love with 
s *1*1# and possessions only to be tortured by anxiety 
1 • ilinn. The conflict is not only between ourselves 
i i hr surrounding universe; it is between our- 
= i n and ourselves. For intractable nature is both 
4* .mid and within us. The exasperating “life” which 
*i once lovable and perishable, pleasant and pain¬ 
ful, a blessing and a curse, is also the life of our own 
I** id in. 

It ih as if we were divided into two parts. On the 
Miir hand there is the conscious “I,” at once intrigued 
h iid baffled, the creature who is caught in the trap. 

< hi the other hand there is “me,” and “me” is a part 
*»! nature—the wayward flesh with all its concur- 
• fully beautiful and frustrating limitations. “I” fan- 
i in itself as a reasonable fellow, and is forever crit 
it i/ing “me” for its perversity—for having passions 
which get “I” into trouble, for being so easily sub- 
pa t to painful and irritating diseases, for having or¬ 
gans that wear out, and for having appetites which 

< an never be satisfied—so designed that if you try to 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

get a s y ick em finaHy and fUlly in ° ne big " bus ‘-" 

ahom h ^ S ^ ““‘“““Perating thing about 
about nature and the universe, is that it will 

neve y rh Ut ' u ^ * beautiful w oman who *,i 

Charm b F C3U f ht ’ Md Wh ° Se VCry fli ghtiness is |,„ 
charm. For the perishability and changefulness , 

hnes7^- ,S Par L an ^ ParCd ° f it$ liveliness and low 
wh!n TV Wh l thC P ° etS are 50 often at ^eir Ikm 
human rT - 1 ? ° f u C nge ’ ° f “ the transitoriness „i 
7 “ hfe - , ThC beaUty 0f such P° etl T lies in so.nr 
thing more than a note of nostalgia which brings, 
catch in the throat. 8 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
he cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind . 

mon in beauty than thy succession 
ofmelodtom . mages, and the theme of dissolution 
does not simply borrow its splendor from the things 
dissolved. The truth is rather that the images 
hough beautiful ln themselves, come to life in the 
act of vantshmg. The poet takes away their static 
d, ty. and turns a beauty which would otherwise 
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\ *1 itursque and architectural into music, 

• *.. sooner than it is sounded, dies away. The 
!• il.ues, and temples become vibrant, and 
i i mmu the excess of life within them. To be 
t •* h h to live; to remain and continue is to die. 
a km in of corn fall into the ground and die, 

* • •• mu alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much 
h Mil " 

i i the poets have seen the truth that life, change, 
». < mi in, and insecurity a re so many nam es for the 

mhm tiling. He re, if anywhere, truth is beaut y, for 
• mein and rhythm are of the essence of all things 
i *)«h In sculpture, architecture, and painting the 
hiodird form stands still, but even s o the eye fin ds 
i h » Mir hi the form o nly when it contains a certain 
i f of symmetry, whe n^ frozen in stone as it ma y be, 
n lool sT is ifTt were in the midst of motio n. 

U it not, then, a strange inconsistency and an un- 
ttdiinal paradox that “I” resists change in “me” and 
in (he surrounding universe? For change is not 
timely a force of destruction. Every form is really a 
paitern of movement, and every living thing is like 
t hr l iver, which, if it did not flow out, would never 
luve been able to flow in. Life and death are not two 
opposed forces; they are simply two ways of looking 
at the same force, f or the moveme nt of ^change is a s 
much the builder as the destroye r. The human body 
lives because it is a complex of motions, of circula¬ 
tion, respiration, and digestion. To resist change, to 
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2 L£ d r g t0 life ’ is therefore Me holding you 
5 i h u - f 7° U Persist you kiU yourself. S 
In thmlung of ourselves as divided into "I” an, 

b^se ftiTmo T ^ consciousn ess also liv., 
of the stream n^h ^ * ** mUCh a part and P rod "' 1 
natural world If T ^ b ° dy and the *>'<’<• 

natu ral world. If yQU Jook a( k carefu „ wj 

that consciousness—the thing you call “I”_ is re.llv 

f* ream ° feXperiences > of sensations, thoughts an, 
feehngs in constant motion. But because these „ 
pene„c f ,„c ude memories , we h „ e the 

uin wh “h iT ? S ° Iid a " d stiU - * •able, 
upon which life is writing a record. 

f ,; et the _ ‘‘ tabI , et ” moves with the writing finger as 

like a record written on water-a record not ol 
graven characters, but of waves stirred into motion 
by other waves which are called sensations and Jam 
The difference between “I” and “me” i s largely an 

, U “r°me"T ry ' In tr r h - “ r “ of - 

tZ h A 1 r S part of our whoIe being, just as 

¥ h ” d d “ m P e a "“ f **■« «<*isnotrealized* 
and me, the head and the body, will feel at 
odds wnh each other. “I,- undemanding that i, 
•oo ts pan of the stream of change, will try fo make 
£nse of the world and experience by attempting ^ 

We shall then have a war between consciousness 
and nature, between the desire for permanence and 


THE GREAT STREAM 

• “I llux. This war must be utterly futile and 
| *ui»k .1 vicious circle—because it is a conflict 
*-#••• hi Hvii parts of the same thing. It must lead 

• f in mil action into circles which go nowhere 

m l I.inter. For when we fail to see that our life 
-•i * , we set ourselves against ourselves and be- 
14 r ( Miroboros, the misguided snake, who tries 
< i hu own tail. Ouroboros is the perennial sym- 
1 full vicious circles, of every attempt to split our 
, iMinder and make one part conquer the other. 

• ugglc as we may, “fixing” will never make sense 

• •I i lunge. The only way to make sense out of 
Miju- in to plunge into it, move with it, and join the 

tUnte. 

ligion, as most of us have known it, has quite 
» iounly tried to make sense out of life by fixation. 
h I, n ilied to give this passing world a meaning by 
»timing it to an unchanging God, and by seeing its 
r *»! and purpose as an immortal life in which the 
individual becomes one with the changeless nature 
I i hr deity. “Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
*•«.! let light perpetual shine upon them.” Likewise, 
n it (tempts to make sense out of the swirling move- 
iiif iitH of history by relating them to the fixed laws 
mI (Jod, “whose Word endureth for ever.” 

We have thus made a problem for ourselves by 
innfusing the intelligible with the fixed. We think 
ilut making sense out of life is impossible unless the 
How of events can somehow be fitted into a frame- 
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the wisdom of insecurity 

pe^f b /“ b ; ( 3 ™“ - - ■ 

this is what -mal.n, h '"■? scen '-' U.n ,1 
4 e or u :;“ m ^ *« *s some b,„, 

ss?,xaS* 

-id, « '£l‘Zt 1 “ “®“ - »l 

tween “I 99 . profound discord be 

«£fc ' de^„X C r„V hinker ’ ““ ™> 

tellectuals a„TCi n /™T T 

^i-s:;rssr.r™r 

Weas of the uITch^ngin^and^hfet'Lnri ? M h theK ""^physical 
They do not necessarily imply , S „■ , 3Ve another sense, 
ordinarily used as attempts to "fi x £££11/^’ and wI >iIe 
been so. r nc Hux th ey have not always 
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* seriously. A convention is a social con- 
**♦•»!. ,ii, for example, money. Money gets rid of 
MMvrnicnces of barter. But it is absurd to take 

* ion seriously, to confuse it with real wealth, 

* ■ ii will do you no good to eat it or wear it for 

i .n>/ Money is more or less static, for gold, silver, 

* • i paper, or a bank balance can “stay put’' for a 

iline. But real wealth, such as food, is perish- 
I hus a community may possess all the gold in 
world, but if it does not farm its crops it will 
tut vr 

hi somewhat the same way, thoughts, ideas, and 

♦ di are "coins” for real things. They are not those 

• longs, and though they represent them, there are 
MMiiy ways in which they do not correspond at all. As 

• ill money and wealth, so with thoughts and things: 
h\i .in and words are more or less fixed, whereas real 
hongs change. 

11 is easier to say “I” than to point to your own 
body, and to say “want” than to try to indicate a 
v ague feeling in the mouth and stomach. It is more 
movement to say “water” than to lead your friend to 
i well and make suitable motions. It is also con¬ 
venient to agree to use the same words for the same 
dungs, and to keep these words unchanged, even 
I Imugh the things we are indicating are in constant 
motion. 

In the beginning, the power of words must ha ve 
iremedmagical, and, Tndeed, tHemiracles which 
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preSIn h Whaf hSS Wr °,“ ght have iustilied "" 

or u sed them 

onT way To^efi T*° ^ h “ d f " m ° rc ‘ h "'' 
Cfuun part ot his experience “I ” 

.haTttS:t„TFtf 0 11 a ” CiCnt bc,i "' 

^a gaiM ^^trs™r saiic - 

on .J'me'hTnd''‘d'”° fCOnflictbelw «"™». 

, e one hand - and nature, on the nthpr u ■ 

SSSSS^S 
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* h y ul (hr gods or God, the eternal Word. At 
. MM.f «< 1 nice employs the same process, study- 
• m ^ 1 ml of regularity in the universe, naming, 

• p .Hid making use of them in ways still 
»» *Hii iti ulous. 

* i-« •.»111c it is the use and nature of words and 
J R hia to l>c fixed, definite, isolated, it is extremely 
*••!••• dr*<1 ihc the most important characteristic of 
m m» movement and fluidity. Just as money does 

* •» I*m *cnt the perishability and edibility of food, 

* mli and thoughts do not represent the vitality 
1 1 ill I he relation between thought and move- 

m» n lomcthing like the difference between a real 
•mm. ion 11 ingand a motion-picture film which shows 

• i*. mi mi mg as a series of “stills.” 

U • resort to the convention of stills whenever we 
mmi in describe or think about any moving body, 

* i 11 m a train, stating that at such-and-such times it 

1 1 iiu h-and-such places. But this is not quite true. 
\ mi i say that a train is at a particular point “now!” 

i mi it look you some time to say “now!” and during 
»!mi nmc, however short, the train was still moving. 
\n\i (.in only say that the moving train actually is 

ii ♦ , mops) at a particular point for a particular mo- 
limit if both are infinitely small. But infinitely small 
I mints and fixed moments are always imaginary 
(mints, being denizens of mathematical theory rather 
I tun the real world. 

It is most convenient for scientific calculation to 
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Sib‘teSSEV ,s a S T 01 very sma " **■ ■ 

and m easu“d b uc “»; ‘ hC "** 

the world of experience A * ,S identified *•" 
unless rapidly moved h f ° f StllIs docs 

sen rial vkali y and be ^ ***. co ™ey the ,, 

*»• •* . . 

thing. ue rnost important 

calculation, £'* 

when we think that the kind of L a,M ' 

.be kind of ,„g ic with wtc h t “S'cTn 
define or explain , he ~ physicar ar^f ' 

frustration is that h* tL , u ‘ rart of man * 

pec. language aL ,^ ’T’"* aCCUS, °™ d “ « 

less unless “I” ran tflat “ e IS mean m>' 

in « 

»e i".TZret," 0 ' giVe if* —V 

couched in language L^r 0 " a1 ^ 
essential thin/un^L" ^ tLT 

ure. But it will be noted that all dictionary pictures 
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* * fir «1 io nouns rather than verbs. An illustra- 

m* I titr vrib to run would have to be a series of 
* h*# 1 Mimic strip, for words and static pictures 
= • * * 4 * I if t define nor explain a motion. 

die nouns are conventions. You do not define 
*i living “something 0 by associating it with the 
»»».m When we say, “This (pointing with the 
i * Hi a man,” the thing to which we point is not 
- I o be clearer we should have said, “This is 
1, 1 ..ii/nl by the noise man." What, then, is this} 
do not know. That is to say, we cannot define it 
oiy fined way, though, in another sense, we know 
M our immediate experience—a flowing process 
Mhout definable beginning or end. It is convention 
nr which persuades me that I am simply this body 
i Molded by a skin in space, and by birth and death 
lo lime. 

Where do I begin and end in space? I have rela- 
Mniii to the sun and air which are just as vital parts of 
my existence as my heart. The movement in which I 
itn a pattern or convolution began incalculable ages 
before the (conventionally isolated) event called 
blith, and will continue long after the event called 
death. Only words and conventions can isolate us 
horn the entirely undefinable something which is 
everything. 

Now these are useful words, so long as we treat 
1 hem as conventions and use them like the imaginary 
lines of latitude and longitude which are drawn upon 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

e"nh' Bu,r n °‘ "pon the fare... 

We confuJY raC “ C< u We a " itched h, „ 

• . confuse th em with the real world, and try u, 

a conlequen ° rId “ “ “ Were the World of woi.l. 
when they™“T^ mayed a " d dumM “. 

uuicr nand, the more we are fnr^ri ^ j . , 
actually live in the real world, the more Je fed 

ra B„t u r tain ’ r ins ' cure ***%%&* 

But there can be no sanity unless ih/d n ‘ 
between thete two worlds is recot^ ri 
and p u of science are woeWly £££ 

- this 

venient timesaver for makiT^— y ‘ 1S a r "" 
"tents. But when money and weaTth* realllT"!', 

“Sy ‘besyjnbol ^becomes a bur dA." 

similarly, the universe described in formal ,i 
”Sl!£ate! 2 Slt nothing more than a ' o! ,J 
taj-Wgaje mj likewise constructed ou t of veil, ,1 

SttUamgat ETaldtsttnction, -r-o.irZT. .A™ 1 ’ 1 ' 

venttonal separation. To want "this ~™„~ , T 
eternal ts to want the words to be the reality, and « 
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. 1 t it 11 n t (invention endure for ever and ever. We 
• jj. 1 lui the perpetuity of something which never 
Mm. .I '.t mi ce has “destroyed" the relig ious symbol 
** tin win Id because, when sym bols are confused 
t. ii ilny. different wavs of sym bolizing reality will 
** iM • niitiadictory. 

1 in ii irutTfic way of symbolizing the world is 

.inrd to utilitarian purposes than t he religious 

1- . Inn 1 his does not mean that it has any more 

.Ii " Is it truer to classify rabbits according to 

.( ii uir.it or according to their fur? It depends on 
1.* 1 you want to do with them. The clash between 
. 1. mr .ind religion has not shown that religion is 
Min .mil science is true. It has shown that all systems 
I il( Imition are relative to various purposes, and 
lb .ii none of them actually “grasp” reality. And be- 
. «utr reli gion was being misu sed as a means for ac- 
in illy grasping and possessing the mystery of life, a 
irMain measure of “debunking” was highly neces- 
•Dty. 

Hut in the process of symbolizing the universe in 
lit is way or that for this purpose or that we seem to 
have lost the actual joy and meaning of life itself. 
All the various definitions of the universe have had 
ulterior motives, being concerned with the future 
lather than the present. Religion wants to assure the 
future beyond death, and science wants to assure it 
until death, and to postpone death. But tomorrow 
and plans for tomorrow can have no significance at 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

^^Sii^r a “ withthereai ''' 

present that you live Th, ? rcsew and onl > "mi. 
present reality ,„L “ 1,0 °<>» reality 

endless ages o ,Tve for ' ° ne “ «" ' 
the point everlastfogfy 1 ' fUWre « uld b e .. 

Bu ‘it is just this reality of the oresen, ,!,• 

■ng, vttal now which eludes a I the L “ .. 

descriptions Here is th» . ^ e ^ nitl0n s ;tn.i 

words P a„d id"::: „eve7:r„ r 7 S K 1 WOrW .. 

for the future, we are out nf t d ™ n Lmn S alwaji* | 
and center of life and as ^ WUn this so, "“ 
naming and thinking has come / ^ magi<: "* 

temporary breakdown. * S ° methin S o( ■ j 

The miracles of technology cause „ c , r • 
hectic, clockwork world thatd/f . ,lve 1,1 * 
biology, enabling us to do noth* VI °! Cnce t0 hun ' "' j 
future faster and faster Hel 'K in £ but pursue thr 

self unable to control the upsurge of the beast^' " 

illusions. Specialization ^ v/rWa/e %1 °‘ 

and mechanized thinkinn- u g ’ classification, 
with many of th^tve, " PU ‘ ° Ut ° f toucI ' 

which govern his body. It h^furth ° f “ inStinct " 
him feel utterly senaraL t has ’ further more, made 
°wn "me.” And “ i h “ 

solved in relativism, and can malfe r°" p ,y has dis 
universe no longer, tsolated feels ^Vtae' 
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»# *•*! |* a11ic ky, finding the real world a flat contra- 
i i •* ill id whole being. 

• >i i mi nr there is nothing new in this predicament 
$*4 luinvning that ideas and words cannot plumb 
» * oh mimic mystery of life, that Reality or, if you 

til I .oil cannot be comprehended by the finite 
I I hr only novelty is that the predicament is 
m - i< h la I rather than individual; it is widely felt, 
m » i Miilmed to the few. Almost every spiritual tradi- 
m**m m cognizes that a point comes when two things 
m.iim happen: man must surrender his separate-feel- 
|«*H I/' and must face the fact that he cannot know, 
ihai In, define the ultimate. 

I hr sc traditions also recognize that beyond this 
piiiiu there lies a “vision of God” which cannot be 
put into words, and which is certainly something ut- 
n ily different from perceiving a radiant gentleman 
mi a golden throne, or a literal flash of blinding light. 
I hey also indicate that this vision is a restoration of 
something which we once had, and “lost” because we 
did lot or could not appreciate it. This vision is, 
then, the unclouded awareness of this undefinable 
"something” which we call life, present reality, the 
great stream, the eternal now—an awareness without 
the sense of separation from it. 

The moment I name it, it is no longer God; it is 
man, tree, green, black, red, soft, hard, long, short, 
atom, universe. One would readily agree with any 
theologian who deplores pantheism that these deni- 
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zens of the world of verbiage 

sundry “things” conceived fs fixed'an 77 °"' ,l '' 
tuies, are not God. If you ask n Z 7 f d dlStln< ' ' 
will point to the sun I a , t0 show you (; °' 1 
“You mean, then T™' But “ * 

Sr -d a„ o,h CT ^.:V s tn U h n ’ thc 

•ha. you have missed *e poim encrdy ^ * 
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* i h i i mi NCE? WHAT IS LIFE? WHAT IS MOTION? 

« •> m »liiy? To all such questions we must give 

- m line's answer to the question, “What is 
I know, but when you ask me I don't.” Ex- 
. Iilr, motion, and reality are so many noises 
•it i in iymbolize the sum of sensations, thoughts, 

. i in I desires. And if you ask, “What are sensa- 
* i c etera?” I can only answer, “Don't be silly. 

♦ know very well what they are. We can't go on 
luting things indefinitely without going round in 
i lo define means to fix, and, when you get 
m to it, real life isn't fixed.” 
it was suggested at the end of the last chapter that 
!.»• ultimate something which cannot be defined or 
.1 < .in be represented by the word God . If this be 
it ur. wc know God all the time—but when we begin 
* » think about it we don't. For when we begin to 
Junk about experience we try to fix it in rigid forms 
ideas. It is the old problem of trying to tie up 
iv.iter in parcels, or attempting to shut the wind in a 
box. 

Yet it has always been taught in religion that 
(iod” is something from which one can expect wis¬ 
dom and guidance. We have become accustomed to 
the idea that wisdom—that is, knowledge, advice, and 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 





information—can be expressed in verbal staim 
consisting of specific directions. If this be true . 
hard to see how any wisdom can be extracte< I i 
something impossible to define. 

But in fact the kind of wisdom which can l*« 
in the form of specific directions amounts to 
little, and most of the wisdom which we employ 
everyday life never came to us as verbal inform.m 
It was not through statements that we learned I 
to breathe, swallow, see, circulate the blood, di> 
food, or resist diseases. Yet these things are perloi n 
by the most complex and marvelous processes wlno 
no amount of book-learning and technical skill . 
reproduce. This is real wisdom—but our brains In 
little to do with it. This is the kind of wisdom win. 
we need in solving the real, practical problems « 
human life. It has done wonders for us already, an 
there is no reason why it should not do much mou 

Without any technical apparatus or calculation, 
for prediction, homing-pigeons can return to then 
roosts from long distances away, migrant birds can 
revisit the same locations year after year, and piano 
can “devise” wonderful contraptions for distributing 
their seeds on the wind. They do not, of course, do 
these things “on purpose,” which is only to say that 
they do not plan and think them out. If they could 
talk, they could no more explain how it is done 
than the average man can explain how his heart 
beats. 
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I ■ .. which achieve:h« fcSts are. 

,, and processes of the toJ h 

1 !; ISS. 4 M0re e ^ o u” 

effect an adaptation to life by ^ans^ 

,1 .ducts, and attempt to so je our .< knoW . 

lll/r d woman has to be moved to a compi 
and there, surrounded by docto . 

,,,,1 innumerable gadgets, or “ d ex cruciat- 

- pr : 

Pa ; ‘others and babies from dying, but why 

I :,;;', we^ave the antiseptic conditions and the nat- 
"S—nd many si^r quesuons,^ 

that we have been taught “ " e ^ ith ’in our brains, 
violate our bodies, an to P d might be 
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the Wisdom of insecurity 
cincally, the cortex) and the re,r nf ^ * , 
corresponds to the split between -r n 
and nature and to rU r 1 and me.",,,,, 
mixed-up snake wh , C ° nfusion of °uroboros, i|„ 

belongs with his head. Happily'^he^e^a^ 31 ' ** ,J " 
years, been at least tt^ • • h have ’ in mn " 

tendon to Wh ° have calletl ,, 

- Trigen, Burrow!’ ^ W "’" 

“European dissociation "not her — dlS€aSC 
European-American civil izat ^n 
specially characteristic of it ecause n u 

given a dinkai * 
which need not detain ^ S ? ism ’ the detai E of 
“medical” language thaf US ^ ** 1S SimpIy sa ymg in 

portion to “instinctual wisdom ” wM h f pr ° 
mg to slump into atrophy As a h ^ 3 I<W 

at war within ourselves th e h 3 . nse ^ uence . we are 
which the body does not ~l t things 

things which the brain does not ah ^ 1 °^ desiring 
indirections which the body 

Holt, New York, iq 4 q\ ; s str : rf?l/ ^ ln p hy*ics and Biology (Henrv 

So'i.1 B,„, CoS”™ Sf"’*"•'«< r«der. bLo.” 

Of Insanity (London, , 9S2 ) are ( ° h * m ’ W7) and The Structure 
of the material is contained in his ° Ut ° f print ’ but most 
London. 1948). There are probabN o^her™" °- Mm ( Rout 'edge, 
«me hnes, but I am not aware c | them SC,em ' StS WOrkin « 
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* ' l> giving impulses which the Brain cannot un- 

I mmi w.ty or another civilized man agrees with 
i miii w in thinking of the body as Brother Ass. 
- <n ihcologians have recognized that the source 
I m i! ,hi<! stupidity lies not in the physical organism 
•« * vlmlc, but in the cut-off, dissociated brain which 
» »i mi the “will.” 

\\ iirn we compare human with animal desire we 
I nmny extraordinary differences. The animal 

* h>U to eat with his stomach, and the man with his 

* • ^i m When the animal’s stomach is full, he stops 
4ting, but the man is never sure when to stop. When 

h* I ms eaten as much as his belly can take, he still 
i . U empty, he still feels an urge for further gratifica- 
MHii, I bis is largely due to anxiety, to the knowledge 
that a constant supply of food is uncertain. There¬ 
in! r cat as much as you can while you can. It is due, 
alio, to the knowledge that, in an insecure world, 
pleasure is uncertain. Therefore the immediate 
pleasure of eating must be exploited to the full, even 
though it does violence to the digestion. 

Human desire tends to be insatiable. We are so 
anxious for pleasure that we can never get enough of 
it. We stimulate our sense organs until they become 
insensitive, so that if pleasure is to continue they 
must have stronger and stronger stimulants. In self- 
defense the body gets ill from the strain, but the 
brain wants to go on and on. The brain is in pursuit 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 
of happiness, and because the brain is m,,^ 

cdv« r happte Ut the , fUtUre than the P resen t, it a”,' 
caves happiness as the guarantee of an indefinite-! 

thaf ifdoes noi ?j easures ', - M. ZTZl', 

cL “tr-“ “ ,ndefini,el y <°"S fulure. » 

ures’ot Par a H PPy ' ^ ‘° crowd a11 the P'<- 
um of Paradise and e.ernuy i„ t „ the span of J fc „ 

resDecr a m0dem civilizatio " « in almost era, 
espect a Vicious circle. It is insatiably hunary b, 

cause its way of life condemn, it to perpetual tas.n 

Z£z r,r?- the r0Ot ° f ^ tastraZ , 
hve for lhe future, and the future is an ah 
straction a rational inference from experience which 
exists on y for the brain Th» ■< • ’ 0lch 

ness ” thp K • Cne , Dr f n - The primary conscious 

idea; abomT,T‘ Z k " OWS realit >’ >1™ 

pltt “v^ he nM ° W ‘ he f “ tUre ' 11 H«. con, 

P y e present, and perceives nothing more 

han what is at this moment. The ingenious 5 brain 

however, looks at that par, of presem experie„« 

called memory, and by studying it is ahlf» L i 

prediction. These predictions L, rchZ^t 

theTt 3nd rehabIe ( e &’ “ ev eryone will die”) that 

thatch aSSU T 2 high degree of reality—so high 
that the present loses its value. ° 

a part ‘of *'“1 " 0 ' hCre ’ and Cannot 

part of experienced reality until it is present 

Since what we know of the future is mad e P up of 

purely abstract and logical elemcnts-inferences 
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**m Mrs, deductions—it cannot be eaten, felt, smelled, 
-« m, heard, or otherwise enjoyed. To pursue it is to 
i MMiir a constantly retreating phantom, and the 
Uurr you chase it, the faster it runs ahead. This is 
why .ill the affairs of civilization are rushed, why 
Mtdly anyone enjoys what he has, and is forever 
»*rking more and more. Happiness, then, will con- 
mm, not of solid and substantial realities, but of such 
^Uttact and superficial things as promises, hopes. 
* ml assurances. 

t hus the “brainy” economy designed to produce 
this happiness is a fantastic vicious circle which must 
rHher manufacture more and more pleasures or col¬ 
lapse-providing a constant titillation of the ears, 
ryes, and nerve ends with incessant streams of almost 
inescapable noise and visual distractions. The per¬ 
fect “subject” for the aims of this economy is the 
person who continuously itches his ears with the 
iadio, preferably using the portable kind which can 
Ko with him at all hours and in all places. His eyes 
flit without rest from television screen, to newspaper, 
to magazine, keeping him in a sort of orgasm-with- 
out-release through a series of teasing glimpses of 
shiny automobiles, shiny female bodies, and other 
sensuous surfaces, interspersed with such restorers of 
sensitivity—shock treatments—as “human interest” 
shots of criminals, mangled bodies, wrecked air¬ 
planes, prize fights, and burning buildings. The lit¬ 
erature or discourse that goes along with this is sim- 
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the wisdom OF INSECURITY 
ilarly manufactured to tease without satisfaction, 
replace every partial gratification with a new desire 
For this stream of stimulants is designed to pro 
f ° r more and more of the same, though 

° 1 T J aStCr c 3nd thCSe CraVingS drive us to do 

work which is of no interest save for the money ii 
pays-to buy more lavish radios, sleeker automobiles 
glossier magazines, and better television sets, all of 
ich wil somehow conspire to persuade us that 

happiness lies just around the corner if we will buy 
one more. * 

Despite the immense hubbub and nervous strain 
we are convinced that sleep is a waste of valuable 
ime and continue to chase these fantasies far into 
the night. Animals spend much of their time dozing 
and idling pleasantly, but, because life is short 
uman eings must cram into the years the highest 
possible amount of consciousness, alertness, and 
chronic insomnia so as to be sure not to miss the last 
fragment of startling pleasure. 

It isn’t that the people who submit to this kind of 
thing are immoral. It isn’t that the people who pro¬ 
vide it are wicked exploiters; most of them are of the 
same mind as the exploited, if only on a more expen¬ 
sive horse in this sorry-go-round. The real trouble is 
that they are all totally frustrated, for trying to please 
the brain is like trying to drink through your ears. 
Thus they are increasingly incapable of real pleasure 
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Jtunisitive to the most acute and subtle joys of life 
which are in fact extremely common and simple. 

I lie vague, nebulous, and insatiable character of 
hi ainy desire makes it particularly hard to come 
flown to earth—to be material and real. Generally 
•I•• .iking, the civilized man does not know what he 
wunts. He works for success, fame, a happy marriage, 
fun, to help other people, or to be a “real person.” 
hut these are not real wants because they are not ac¬ 
tual things. They are the by-products, the flavors and 
iiimospheres of real things—shadows which have no 
existence apart from some substance. Money is the 
perfect symbol of all such desires, being a mere sym¬ 
bol of real wealth, and to make it one’s goal is the 
most blatant example of confusing measurements 
with reality. 

It is therefore far from correct to say that modern 
< ivilization is materialistic, that is, if a materialist is 
a person who loves matter. The brainy modern loves 
not matter but measures, no solids but surfaces. He 
drinks for the percentage of alcohol (“spirit”) and 
not for the “body” and taste of the liquid. He builds 
to put up an impressive “front” rather than to pro¬ 
vide a space for living. Therefore he tends to put up 
structures which appear from the outside to be ba¬ 
ronial mansions but are inwardly warrens. The in¬ 
dividual living-units in these warrens are designed 
less for living as for creating an impression. The 
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main space is devoted to a “living room” of propot 
tions suitable to a large house, while such essentwl 
spaces for living (rather than mere “entertaining 
as the kitchen are reduced to small closets where one 
can hardly move—much less cook. Consequently 
these wretched little galleys provide fare which n 
chiefly gaseous—cocktails and “appetizers” ratlin 
than honest meals. Because we all want to be “ladici 
and gentlemen” and look as if we had servants, wr 
do' not soil our hands with growing and cooking real 
food. Instead we buy products designed for “front" 
and appearance rather than content—immense and 
tasteless fruit, bread which is little more than a light 
froth, wine faked with chemicals, and vegetables 
flavored with the arid concoctions of test tubes which 
render them so much impressive pulp. 

One might suppose that thr most outright example 
of civilized mans beastliness and animality is his 
passion for sex, but in fact there is almost nothing 
beastly or animal about it. Animals have sexual in¬ 
tercourse when they feel like it, which is usually in 
some sort of rhythmic pattern. Between whiles it 
does not interest them. But of all pleasures sex is the 
one which the civilized man pursues with the great¬ 
est anxiey. That the craving is brainy rather than 
bodily is shown by the common impotence of the 
male when he comes to the act, his brain pursuing 
what his genes do not at the moment desire. This 
confuses him hopelessly, because he simply cannot 
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,'tilrntand not wanting the great delicacy of sex 
is available He has been hankering after it 

r end, ,*» *. aP . 

'"a! !nea.tg hb'-eyestre^bigger 

vliteral. He is attracted to his partner by 

by the film on the skin rather than the re 

I tody. He wants something with a b ^ s W uct ^ e 
, bov’s which is supposed to support the exterior 
ur L and smooth undulations of “ty-no^a 
woman but an inflated rubber drearm The fusion 
,,, scx itself remains, however, so much m the doma 

1 • tV»3t little can be done to in 

of "instinctual wisdom that little uu 

rase its already intense pleasure, to make it faster, 

lace could always be arranged rhrough surface al- 

particularly significant example of brain against 
J/Tmeasu’res 8 against matter, is urban man. 
boa T. ^ rlnr v- A clock is a convenient device 

X?- thly should simply be kept 
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THE WISDOM OF INSECURITY 

.hSr unE evac “ all0n - WOTki "& and relax,,,, , 
their uniform circular rotation. Our slavery to n 

ST? maste ? has 8°-« «> far and 
forlorn hope, wjchoul ^ 

lapse entirely. A less brainy culture would 1,. 
"!£•** *» Wy rhythms raZ 2^' 

nrany people who „„ uId have said with S^Z."' 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig me a grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And / laid me down with a will. 

For when the body is worn out and the brain is tired 
the whole organism welcomes death But it is H u 
cult to understand how death can be we W wt 
you are young and strong, so that you come to regal !l 
? 35 a dread a nd terrible event. For the braST 

— 31 ^ l0 ° ks int0 the future and conceives 
. g ° od to S° on and on and on forever-not realir 
mg that its own material would at last find 
process intolerably tiresome Not takina 1 - • 

coum, ,hc brain fills lo see 

and subject to change, its desires will change and a 
..me wdl come when death wil, be good. oZbright 
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mm ning, after a good night’s rest, you do not want to 
on to sleep. But after a hard day’s work the sensation 
•I dropping into unconsciousness is extraordinarily 
l>l< .isant. 

Unfortunately, not very many of us die peace- 
hilly. We die through accidents and painful diseases, 
•ml it is tragic indeed when a person whose “mind” 
n still young and alert struggles uselessly with a dy¬ 
ing body. I am sure, however, that the body dies be- 
i .uisc it wants to. It finds it beyond its power to resist 
the disease or to mend the injury, and so, tired out 
with the struggle, turns to death. If the consciousness 
were more sensitive to the feelings and impulses of 
the whole organism, it would share this desire, and, 
indeed, sometimes does so. We come close to it when, 
in serious sickness, we would just as soon die, though 
sometimes we survive, either because medical treat¬ 
ment reinvigorates the body, or because there are still 
unconscious forces in the organism which are able to 
heal. 

Accustomed, as it is, to think of man as a dualism 
of mind and body, and to regard the former as “sen¬ 
sible” and the latter as a “dumb” animal, our culture 
is an affront to the wisdom of nature and a ruinous 
exploitation of the human organism as a whole. We 
are perpetually frustrated because the verbal and ab¬ 
stract thinking of the brain gives the false impression 
of being able to cut loose from all finite limitations. 
It forgets that an infinity of anything is not a reality 
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Jl*!"*™* COnCe P'- and P«™ade S u S that wc dr 
re this fantasy as a real goal of living. 

°! th “ ^ * ‘W^ing „ 

Sr aehi^„hSf^“r^,:: 

5,rli “ <« Cnd Ihe^pti^of "he Wy U td “ 

power'JaTohsh'r “ S effide "^ “d 

power to abolish limitations of time and space and 

■ “ S . P , e ™ U U to re £ ulate our lives. Thus the work 
g inhabitants of a modern city are people who live 

Thev ' lT e t0 bC ba “ ed S by fts wheels 
y spend their days in activities which largely boil 

down to counting and measuring, living in a wo r ] 

of rationah^ abstraction which" has Ihtle reS 

processes" 10117 W ** biol °S icaI rh >^™ and 

As a matter of fact, mental activities of this kind 
can now be done far more efficiently b L h " e 

han by men-so much so that in a not too distarn 
future the human brain may be an obsolete mecha- 
sm for logical calculation. Already the human com- 
p ter is widely displaced by mechanical and elec- 
Tf ?h C ° mpUt , ers of far ^ater speed and efficiency 

and h™' hT * PnnCipal 3SSet 3nd VaIue is hi ° brain 
and his ability to calculate, he will become an unsale¬ 
able commodity in an era when the mechanical op- 
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* • mi ion of reasoning can be done more effectively by 
hm< Iiines . 1 

Already man uses innumerable gadgets to displace 
ilie work done by bodily organs in the animals, and 
ii would surely be in line with this tendency to ex- 
innalize the reasoning functions of the brain—and 
thus hand over the government of life to electro¬ 
magnetic monsters. In other words, the interests and 
goals of rationality are not those of man as a whole 
organism. If we are to continue to live for the future, 
and to make the chief work of the mind prediction 
and calculation, man must eventually become a para¬ 
sitic appendage to a mass of clockwork. 

There is, indeed, a viewpoint from which this 
"rationalization” of life is not rational. The brain is 
c lever enough to see the vicious circle which it has 
made for itself. But it can do nothing about it. Seeing 
(hat it is unreasonable to worry does not stop worry¬ 
ing; rather, you worry the more at being unreason- 

1 I take my facts on this matter from Norbert Wiener’s remark¬ 
able book Cybernetics (New York & Paris, 1948). Dr. Wiener is 
one of the mathematicians chiefly responsible for the development 
of the more elaborate electrical computers. Having likewise an 
advanced knowledge of neurology, he is well able to judge the 
extent to which these inventions can reproduce the work of the 
human organism. His book contains the following pertinent ob¬ 
servation: “It is interesting to note that we may be facing one of 
(hose limitations of nature, in which highly specialized organs 
reach a level of declining efficiency, and ultimately lead to the 
extinction of the species. The human brain may be as far along 
on its road to this destructive specialization as the great nose 
horns of the last of the titanotheres.” (p. 180.) 
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able. It is unreasonable to wage a modern war, in 
which everybody loses. Neither side actually wants« 
war, and yet, because we live in a vicious circle, wr 
start the war to prevent the other side from starting, 
first. We arm ourselves knowing that if we do not, 
the other side will—which is quite true, because il 
we do not arm the other side will do so to gain it* 
advantage without actually fighting. 

From this rational point of view we find ourselves 
in the dilemma of St. Paul—“To will is present with 
me; but how to perform that which is good I find 
not. For the good that I would I do not.” But this is 
not, as St. Paul supposed, because the will or the 
“spirit” is reasonable and the flesh perverse. It is be 
cause “a house divided against itself cannot stand." 
The whole organism is perverse because the brain i? 
split from the belly and the head unconscious of its 
union with the tail. 

There are few grounds for hoping that, in any im¬ 
mediate future, there will be any recovery of social 
sanity. It would seem that the vicious circle must be¬ 
come yet more intolerable, more blatantly and des¬ 
perately circular before any large numbers of human 
beings awaken to the tragic trick which they are play¬ 
ing on themselves. But for those who see clearly that 
it is a circle and why it is a circle there is no alterna¬ 
tive but to stop circling. Foi *s soon as you see the 
whole circle, the illusion that the head is separate 
from the tail disappears. 
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Am! then, when experience .tops oscillating and 
, imr u can again become sensitive to the wis 
;I L body.»the hidden depths of its own sub- 

‘itrcause I speak of the wisdom of the** 

•It. necessity for recognizing that we ^ 

)ltl , is n ot to be taken as a philosophy of material 
mm," in the accepted sense. I am not asserting t a 

ultimate reality is matter. Matter 
I 1, refers to the forms and patterns taken y 
; Less. We do not know .ft*I this is. becau^ 

, not a “what”—that is, a thing definable by som 
lined concept or measure. If we want to ^ep t e 

"'“•"hat which because it is living, must ever 
escape framework of any fixed form. Matter ts 

AtoSnhis. the brain deserves a•« ** 

the function of the brain is to serve P 
the real, not to send man chasing wildly after the 

^Xerl" Habitual state of mental ten- 
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sion the brain does not work properly, and this is c 
reason why its abstractions seem to have so gr< ,n . 
reality. When the heart is out of order, we are clc.nl 
conscious of its beating; it becomes a distract im. 
pounding within the breast. It seems most proluU 
that our preoccupation with thinking and planning 
together with the sense of mental fatigue, is a m. 
of some disorder of the brain. The brain should, an | 
in some cases does, calculate and reason with the utt I 
conscious ease of the other bodily organs. After all 
the brain is not a muscle, and is thus not designed Im 
effort and strain. 

But when people try to think or concentrate, the) 
behave as if they were trying to push their braim 
around. They screw up their faces, knit their brown, 
and approach mental problems as if they were some 
thing like heaving bricks. Yet you do not have to 
grind and strain to digest food, and still less to see, 
hear, and receive other neural impressions. The 
“lightning calculator” who can sum a long column 
of figures at a glance, the intellectual genius who can 
comprehend a whole page of reading in a few 7 sec 
onds, and the musical prodigy, such as Mozart, who 
seems to grasp harmony and counterpoint from baby 
hood, are examples of the proper use of man’s most 
marvelous instrument. 

Those of us who are not geniuses know something 
of the same ability. Take for example the anagram 
pocateldimc. You can work over these letters for 
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I .. trying system after system of rearrangement 

„ older to discover the scrambled word. Try, 

just looking at the anagram with a relaxed 
mind, and in a very short space of ^eyourbrai ^ 

• ill deliver the answer without the sligh es • 

u , rightly mistrust the “snap” answers of strained 

4 ,„| wandering minds, but the rapid, effortless, and 

dmost unconscious solution of logical problems is 

wliat the brain is supposed to deliver. 

Working rightly, the brain is the highest form 

Instinctual wisdom.” Thus it should work like he 

homing instinct of pigeons and the formation of the 

lor 1 us in the womb-without verbalizing the process 

it a oes it. The self-conscious 
01 knowing how it aoes n. * 

hrain like the self-conscious heart, is a disorder, and 

manifests itself in the acute feeling of separation be- 

iwccn “I” and my experience. The brain can or1 y as- 

itune its proper behavior when consciousness is doing 

what it is*designed for: not writhmg and wtoling 

get out of present experience, but being effortless y 

aware of it. 


the consequent strain will interfere with the process. 
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V. ON BEING AWARE 


III* QUESTION “WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT?” IS 
uly asked by those who do not understand the prob- 
m If a problem can be solved at all, to understand 
- ami to know what to do about it are the same thing. 

«»m I he other hand, doing something about a prob- 
I* m which you do not understand is like trying to 
u away darkness by thrusting it aside with your 
hands. When light is brought, the darkness vanishes 
once. 

I his applies particularly to the problem now be¬ 
fore us. How are we to heal the split between “I” 
and “me,” the brain and the body, man and nature, 
ind bring all the vicious circles which it produces to 
an end? How are we to experience life as something 
oilier than a honey trap in which we are the strug¬ 
gling flies? How are we to find security and peace of 
mind in a world whose very nature is insecurity, im¬ 
permanence, and unceasing change? All these ques- 
nons demand a method and a course of action. At 
the same time, all of them show that the problem has 
not been understood. We do not need action—yet. 
We need more light. 

Light, here, means awareness—to be aware of life, 
of experience as it is at this moment, without anv 
judgments or ideas about if In other words, you 
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ON BEING AWARE 

5 f irtw that the questions about finding security 
*l*i k r of mind in an impermanent world showed 
; * »lir problem had not been understood. Before 
i ,iny further, it must be clear that the kind of 

* » -iiy we are talking about is primarily spiritual 

* I piychological. To exist at all, human beings 

* »*i have a minimum livelihood in terms of food, 
1 ml*, and clothing—with the understanding, how- 
**« t, that it cannot last indefinitely. But if the as- 

** «N<e of a minimum livelihood for sixty years 
*"tild even begin to satisfy the heart of man, human 
•hlems would amount to very little. Indeed, the 

* i y reason why we do not have this assurance is that 

* want so much more than the minimum neces- 
iMiei. 

It must be obvious, from the start, that there is a 
■ mtradiction in wanting to be perfectly secure in a 
universe whose very nature is momentariness and 
fluidity. But the contradiction lies a little deeper 
llun the mere conflict between the desire for security 
Hud the fact of change. If I want to be secure, that is, 
protected from the flux of life, I am wanting to be 
irparate from life. Yet it is this very sense of separate¬ 
ness which makes me feel insecure. To be secure 
means to isolate and fortify the “I,” but it is just the 
feeling of being an isolated “ 1 ” which makes me feel 
lonely and afraid. In other words, the more security 
1 can get, the more I shall want. 

To put it still more plainly: the desire for security 
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> k itnt to be happy, to forget yourself, and yet 

it .ir you try to forget yourself, the more you 
1 ■ i the self you want to forget. You want to 
>,» It mu pain, but the more you struggle to 
the more you inflame the agony. You are 
i t l mill want to be brave, but the effort to be 
. m Ir.ir trying to run away from itself. You want 
. itl mind, but the attempt to pacify it is like 
K id < aim the waves with a flat-iron. 

• nr all familiar with this kind of vicious circle 
. .it. form of worry. We know that worrying is 
• Ir Imt we go on doing it because calling it futile 
t « not stop it. We worry because we feel unsafe, 

■ t want to be safe. Yet it is perfectly useless to say 
.i wc should not want to be safe. Calling a desire 
.1 names doesn’t get rid of it. What we have to dis- 
. i is that there is no safety, that seeking it is pain- 
and that when we imagine that we have found it, 
< don’t like it. In other words, if we can really un¬ 
it mand what we are looking for—that safety is isola- 
1 1 . >n, and what we do to ourselves when we look for it 
wr shall see that we do not want it at all. No one 
ims to tell you that you should not hold your breath 
tm icn minutes. You know that you can’t do it, and 
i bat the attempt is most uncomfortable. 

I he principal thing is to understand that there is 
no safety or security. One of the worst vicious circles 
l» the problem of the alcoholic. In very many cases he 
l nows quite clearly that he is destroying himself, 
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ON BEING AWARE 


MMitrtice, continuity, and safety of this endur- 
- dm center and soul of our being which we 
i I nr this we think to be the real man—the 

* , nt our thoughts, the feeler of our feelings, 
1 • knower of our knowledge. We do not ac- 

• i Miiilrrstand that there is no security until we 
• (tut this “F does not exist. 

I»i'landing comes through awareness. Can we, 
approach our experience—our sensations, feel- 
t *n<l ihoughts—quite simply, as if we had never 
n i linn before, and, without prejudice, look at 

* n n Koing on? You may ask, “Which experiences, 

l» icnsations and feelings, shall we look at?” I 

• «M mnwcr, “Which ones can you look at?” The an- 

♦ t i« (hat you must look at the ones you have now . 

11 i.i i is surely rather obvious. But very obvious 

are often overlooked. If a feeling is not pres- 
» * you are not aware of it. There is no experience 
.h present experience. What you know, what you 

• <H i ually aware of, is just what is happening at this 
iMMinrnt, and no more. 

Hut what about memories? Surely by remember- 
mij 4 I can also know what is past? Very well, remem- 
|«i something. Remember the incident of seeing a 
li lend walking down the street. What are you aware 
-i You are not actually watching the veritable event 
nt your friend walking down the street. You can't go 
up and shake hands with him, or get an answer to a 
ipiestion you forgot to ask him at the past time you 
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m i lurtricvably, and all that remains of it is a sort 
4 r or track in the present, which we call 
•1 y While you can make a guess as to what ex 
* mr is coming next, in actual fact you do not 
Anything might happen. But the experience 
f li is going on now is, as it were, a newborn in- 
1 which vanishes before it can even begin to get 
Mrr, 

While you are watching this present experience, 
• »* you aware of someone watching it? Can you find, 
in addition to the experience itself, an experiencer? 
« 4 »i you, at the same time, read this sentence and 
ihluk about yourself reading it? You will find that, to 
think about yourself reading it, you must for a brief 
-* • ond stop reading. The first experience is reading. 
I hr second experience is the thought, “I am read¬ 
ing/* Can you find any thinker, who is thinking the 
thought, “I am reading?” In other words, when pres- 
1 lit experience is the thought, “I am reading,” can 
you think about yourself thinking this thought? 

Once again, you must stop thinking just, “I am 
reading.” You pass to a third experience, which is the 
thought, “I am thinking that I am reading.” Do not 
let the rapidity with which these thoughts can change 
deceive you into the feeling that you think them all 
at once. 

But what has happened? Never at any time were 
you able to separate yourself from your present 
thought, or your present experience. The first pres- 
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i '«ly fiom an uncomfortable chair, but you can- 
»u 11 from the sensation of a chair. 

1 - in»iion of a separate thinker, of an “I” dis¬ 
horn the experience, comes from memory and 
ihr rapidity with which thought changes. It is 
till wini ling a burning stick to give the illusion of a 
mmihmis circle of fire. If you imagine that memory 
h ^ Inn i knowledge of the past rather than a present 
* \ 11 irute, you get the illusion of knowing the past 
l ilit present at the same time. This suggests that 
m is something in you distinct from both the past 
I i tic: present experiences. You reason, “I know 

i present experience, and it is different from that 
i * i experience. If I can compare the two, and notice 

ii e xperience has changed, I must be something 
Miiistant and apart.” 

Hut, as a matter of fact, you cannot compare this 
l ii sent experience with a past experience. You can 
only compare it with a memory of the past, which is a 
ju\rt of the present experience. When you see clearly 
that memory is a form of present experience, it will 
lie obvious that trying to separate yourself from this 
experience is as impossible as trying to make your 
ireth bite themselves. There is simply experience. 
There is not something or someone experiencing ex¬ 
perience! You do not feel feelings, think thoughts, or 
sense sensations any more than you hear hearing, see 
sight, or smell smelling. “I feel fine” means that a 
fine feeling is present. It does not mean that there is 
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> >utd try to protect ourselves from life by 
In two. Sanity, wholeness, and integration 
in tin ic.ilization that we are not divided, that 
• i lm present experience are one, and that no 
I" or mind can be found. 

> ulr the notion that I am separate from my ex- 
iii i remains, there is confusion and turmoil. 

• . i nl this, there is neither awareness nor under- 
.. 'in# of experience, and thus no real possibility 

...Il.uing it. To understand this moment I must 

• Iy to be divided from it; I must be aware of it 
|| my whole being. This, like refraining from 
: 1 1 mk my breath for ten minutes, is not something 
■ H ild do. In reality, it is the only thing I can do. 

* i ything else is the insanity of attempting the im- 
, *11 1 ilc. 

I ii understand music, you must listen to it. But so 
,• .is you are thinking, "I am listening to this 

.Ic," you are not listening. To understand joy or 

4t, you must be wholly and undividedly aware of 
a So long as you are calling it names and saying, “I 

• hi happy,” or “I am afraid,” you are not being aware 
i it. Fear, pain, sorrow, and boredom must remain 

i mhlems if we do not understand them, but under- 
,i.mding requires a single and undivided mind. This, 
..m ly, is the meaning of that strange saying, “If thine 
. \ r lie single, thy whole body shall be full of light.” 
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LISTENING TO A SONG. SUDDENLY I ASK, “At 

* Minrnt, who are you?” How will you answer 
j«*. it ion immediately and spontaneously, with- 
•pping to find words? If the question does not 

* * y«»u out of listening, you will answer by hum- 
? dir song. If the question surprised you, you 
tmwcr, “At this moment, who are you?” But if 

* * *!up to think, you will try to tell me, not about 

* * m moment, but about the past. I shall get informa- 

h »hout your name and address, your business and 
, history. But I asked who you are, not who 

i were. For to be aware of reality, of the living 
i • nt, is to discover that at each moment the ex- 
i • * m nee is all. There is nothing else beside it—no 
»|m lienee of “you” experiencing the experience. 

I vm in our most apparently self-conscious mo* 
ms, the “self” of which we are conscious is always 
**»nir particular feeling or sensation—of muscular 
'* unions, of warmth or cold, of pain or irritation, of 
I'M ,uh or of pulsing blood. There is never a sensa¬ 
tion of what senses sensations, just as there is no 
mr.ming or possibility in the notion of smelling one’s 
nose or kissing one’s own lips. 

In times of happiness and pleasure, we are usu¬ 
ally ready enough to be aware of the moment, and to 
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let the experience be all. In such moments w< i 
get ourselves,” and the mind makes no attempt in. 
vide itself from itself, to be separate from expci irm - 
But with the arrival of pain, whether physic .il 
emotional, whether actual or anticipated, the *| i 
begins and the circle goes round and round. 

As soon as it becomes clear that “I” cannot (»• 
sibly escape from the reality of the present, since i 
is nothing other than what I know now, this intm 
turmoil must stop. No possibility remains but to U 
aware of pain, fear, boredom, or grief in the s.nm 
complete way that one is aware of pleasure. 1 In 
human organism has the most wonderful powers •»! 
adaptation to both physical and psychological pain 
But these can only come into full play when the pain 
is not being constantly restimulated by this innn 
effort to get away from it, to separate the “I” from 
the feeling. The effort creates a state of tension in 
which the pain thrives. But when the tension ceases, 
mind and body begin to absorb the pain as water re 
acts to a blow or cut. 

There is another story of a Chinese sage who was 
asked, “How shall we escape the heat?”—meaning, ol 
course, the heat of suffering. He answered, “Go right 
into the middle of the fire.” “But how, then, shall wc 
escape the scorching flame?” “No further pain will 
trouble you!” We do not need* to go as far as China. 
The same idea comes in The Divine Comedy, where 
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the marvelous moment 
mtd Virgil find that the way out of Hell lies at 

|m moments of great joy we do not, as 
. , lt k "I am happy,” or, “This is joy. Ordinarily, 
not pause to think thoughts of this kind.uni 
. ,„ y » past its peak, or unless there is some: aim y 
J „ will go away. At such times we are so aware of 

. moment that no attempt is made t0 C °“ P reason 
.....fence with other experiences. For this rea 
•to not name it, for names which are not mere 
..ions are based on comparisons. Joy ■ 

monished from “sorrow” by 

„ lle of mind with the other. Had we never 

Ihiiwu joy, it would be impossible to identity sonro 
inTin reality we cannot compare joy witb sorrow. 

.«*» " “n^aVd ;ou «Zfswitch 

‘'"'|“dog ?orrZ S oni, y be r <Snpared with the 

ZXotio "which is no. at all the same thing a, 

'"Vikf words. memories never really succeedI in 
trliine'” reality. Memories are somewhat abstrac , 

bring a^owledge about things rather tiwnc^thingt. 

Mfinorv never captures the essence, the present 
m,"concrete rea.ir, of an experience. 1 . as 
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it were, the corpse of an experience, from win. • 
life has vanished. What we know by meinm, 
know only at secondhand. Memories arc* <l» * 
cause fixed. The memory of your deceased t 
mother can only repeat what your grandmoihi» l 
But the real, present grandmother could alw » * 
or say something new, and you were never al>v>! 
sure what she would do next. 

There are, then, two ways of understanding .«». * * \ 
perience. The first is to compare it with the me i h 
of other experiences, and so to name and deinu * 
This is to interpretiit in accordance with the .b*# 
and the past. The second is to be aware of ii ;n it 
as when, in the intensity of joy, we forget past 1 
future, let the present be all, and thus do not • 
stop to think, “I am happy.” 

Both ways of understanding have their uses h 
they correspond to the difference between kn<»w f 
a thing by words and knowing it immediately 
menu is very useful, but it is no substitute foi it., 
dinner. A guidebook is an admirable tool, but n 
hardly to be compared with the country it des( t il>« * 

The point, then, is that when we try to underst.ui 
the present by comparing it with memories, wr d 
not understand it as deeply as when we are awar< ■ > 
it without comparison. This, however, is usually tl.. 
way in which we approach unpleasant experienu* 
Instead of being aware of them as they are, we try in 
deal with them in terms of the past. The frightcncl 
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* .1 tr prison begins at once to think, "I’m afraid,” 
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to separate itself from fear, as if one could !i f 
with fire. 

And this is not all. The more we accustom 
selves to understanding the present in tm 
memory, the unknown by the known, the li\ li¬ 
the dead, the more desiccated and embalmed 
more joyless and frustrated life becomes. So | 
tected from life, man becomes a sort of mollu* 
crusted in a hard shell of “tradition," so that win m * 
last reality breaks through, as it must, the tidt 
pent-up fear runs wild. 

If, on the other hand, you are aware of fear, v« 
realize that, because this feeling is now you ml 
escape is impossible. You see that calling it “!< .«» 
tells you little or nothing about it, for the comp.n 
son and the naming is based, not on past experiem • 
but on memory. You have then no choice but to I 
aware of it with your whole being as an entirely iu * 
experience. Indeed, every experience is in this semi 
new, and at every moment of our lives we are in tin- 
midst of the new and the unknown. At this point 
you receive the experience without resisting it ot 
naming it, and the whole sense of conflict between 
“I" and the present reality vanishes. 

For most of us this conflict is ever gnawing within 
us because our lives are one long effort to resist the 
unknown, the real present in which we live, which is 
the unknown in the midst of coming into being. Liv¬ 
ing thus, we never really learn to live with it. At 
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t f I* it a system which conserves and accumu- 
. * * kV While doing this it is properly lazy. 

>1.1 energy is stored, it is just as happy to move, 

< ■ • • • move skillfully—along the line of least re- 

I hits it is not only necessity, but also lazi- 
Itlili is the mother of invention. One may ob- 
. iln unhurried, "heavy” movements of a skillful 
> t <1 some hard task, and even in going against 
t . tty 1 lie good mountaineer uses gravity, taking 
# . In .ivy strides. He seems to tack up the slope, 
1. < ulhoat against the wind, 
in 1 In light of these principles, how does the mind 
t i tl> inhering? It discovers that resistance and 
.. * j ■< 1 he “I” process—is a false move. The pain is 
.. ip.ible, and resistance as a defense only makes it 
h .t ., ilie whole system is jarred by the shock. See- 
1 1 lie impossibility of this course, it must act ac- 
ntlmg to its nature—remain stable and absorb. 

I u remain stable is to refrain from trying to sepa- 
tiir yourself from a pain because you know that you 
. moot. Running away from fear is fear, fighting pain 
n I .tiin, trying to be brave is being scared. If the mind 
it in pain, the mind is pain. The thinker has no other 
fm 111 than his thought. There is no escape. But so 
lung as you are not aware of the inseparability of 
thinker and thought, you will try to escape. 

From this follows, quite naturally, absorption. It 
U no effort; the mind does it by itself. Seeing that 
there is no escape from the pain, the mind yields to 
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• iMcvcr, beginning at this instant. This, in turn, 

I • mil upon seeing that you have really no choice 

in hr aware—because you cannot separate your- 
. 1 horn the present and you cannot define it. You 
• m indeed, refuse to admit this, but only at the cost 
< 1 hr immense and futile effort of spending your 
h*ilc life resisting the inevitable, 
t Mu c this is understood, it is really absurd to say 
ih*t there is a choice or an alternative between these 
* wm ways of life, between resisting the stream in fruit- 
!• m panic, and having one’s eyes opened to a new 
‘ in Id, transformed, and ever new with wonder. The 
*ry is understanding. To ask how to do this, what is 
tl»r technique or method, what are the steps and 
Miles, is to miss the point utterly. Methods are for 
1 tearing things which do not yet exist. We are con 
irrned here with understanding something which is 
the present moment. This is not a psychological or 
•piritual discipline for self-improvement. It is simply 
being aware of this present experience, and realizing 
(bat you can neither define it nor divide yourself 
from it. There is no rule but “Look!” 

It is no mere poetic sentiment to say that, with the 
mind thus opened, we look into a new world, as new 
as on the first day of creation “when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” By trying to understand everything in terms 
of memory, the past, and words, we have, as it were, 
had our noses in the guidebook for most of our lives. 
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* 1 to them with the utmost tenacity, everything 
1 mifih into chaos. 

W« must repeat: memoiy, thought, language, and 
tit essential to human life. They are one halt 
i Mtiity. But a person, a society, which is only half 

* i*i insane. To look at life without words is not 

* l*m the ability to form words—to think, remem- 
«* and plan. To be silent is not to lose your tongue. 
•m i hr contrary, it is only through silence that one 

> "i discover something new to talk about. One who 
iUhI incessantly, without stopping to look and 
imrn, would repeat himself ad nauseam. 

1 1 is the same with thinking, which is really silent 
»si king. It is not, by itself, open to the discovery of 
« 9 iything new, for its only novelties are simply rear- 
i sngements of old words and ideas. There was a time 
when language was constantly being enriched by new 
words—a time when men, like Adam, saw things be¬ 
fore they named them. Today, almost all new words 
ur rearrangements of old words, for we are no longer 
i(linking creatively. By this I do not mean that we 
ought all to be popping with inventions and revolu- 
i ionary discoveries. This is the—always rare—power 
of those who can both see the unknown and interpret 
it. For most of us, the other half of sanity lies simply 
in seeing and enjoying the unknown, just as we can 
enjoy music without knowing either how it is writ¬ 
ten or how the body hears it. 

Certainly the revolutionary thinker must go be- 
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.riling of very much importance when it can 

-i.lined entirely in terms of past experience. If 
. • |«M*ible to understand all things in terms of 
. know already, we could convey the sense of 
* in n blind man with nothing but sound, taste, 
i. a nr I smell. 

11 dim is true in the various arts and sciences, it is a 
. uni times more true when we come to the un- 
ii tinling of life in a larger sense and want to have 
k nowledge of the ultimate Reality, or God. It 
mi. ly absurd to seek God in terms of a precon- 
.* i d idea of what God is. To seek thus is only to 
I what we know already, which is why it is so easy 
dr. rive oneself into all manner of “supernatural” 

• ! i iicnces and visions. To believe in God and to 
■k for the God you believe in is simply to seek con- 

1.. 11Mtion of an opinion. To ask for a revelation of 
i.imI'i will, and then to “test” it by reference to your 

11.. onceived moral standards is to make a mockery 
i ..sking. You knew the answer already. Seeking for 
(.od" in this way is no more than asking for the 

•lAinp of absolute authority and certainty on what 
you believe in any case, for a guarantee that the un- 
t nown and the future will be a continuation of what 
yini want to retain from the past—a bigger and better 
fortress for “I.” Ein feste Burg! 

If we are open only to discoveries which will ac- 
<ord with what we know already, we may as well 
stay shut. This is why the marvelous achievements of 
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OF LIFE 


wiiiii: man fancies himself as a practical 
pt» h who wants to “get results.” He is impatient 

• theory, and with any discussion which does not 

• duicly get down to concrete applications. This 

1 ! -, 1 lie behavior of Western civilization might be 

♦* * * I bed, in general, as “Much Ado About Noth- 

I he proper meaning of “theory” is not idle 
(♦m illation but vision, and it was rightly said that 

•nr there is no vision the people perish.” 

Hut vision in this sense does not mean dreams and 
I iU for the future. It means understanding of life 
m It is, of what we are, and what we are doing. With- 
u! Mich understanding it is simply ridiculous to 
mH, of being practical and getting results. It is like 
tilk mg busily in a fog: you just go round and round. 
• mi do not know where you are going, nor what re¬ 
mits you really want.’ 

fo minds that think in this way, what we have 
iliftt ussed so far may seem too theoretical. These ideas 
»ic all very well, but do they work? Yet I must ask, 
What do you mean by work?” The usual “working 
test” of a philosophy is whether it makes people 
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better and happier, whether it results in pr.u ■ 
operation, and prosperity. Yet this is a meami 
criterion without much “theoretical” undem.in . 
What do you mean by happiness? What are “I" 
people better for? About what will you co-o|>< < 
What will you do with peace and prosperity? 

The answer to these questions depends emii< It 
what we are and what we actually want now. 11 
example, we want at the same time both peat <• • 
isolation, brotherhood and security for “I,” li.i|, ■ 
ness and permanence, our wants are contradict*. 
Their results, however practical we may be al»>< 
getting them, will be further contradictions. Ii n iU 
old story of wanting to have your cake and eat it * 
which the only possible conclusion is that you put 
in your stomach and keep it there until you lu . 
violent indigestion. 

If we must be nationalists and have a soveroi 
state, we cannot also expect to have world peace It 
we want to get everything at the lowest possible emi 
we cannot expect to get the best possible quality, tin 
balance between the two being mediocrity. If wi 
make it an ideal to be morally superior, we cannot .n 
the same time avoid self-righteousness. If we cling 
to belief in God, we cannot likewise have faith, sin<< 
faith is not clinging but letting go. 

When we have made up our minds as to what w< 
do want, there remain indeed many practical ami 
technical problems. But there is no point at all in 
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''"Nevertheless, the physical reality is that -y body 
.-Hists only in relation to this universe, and in act I 
„„ as attached to it and dependent on it as a leaf on 
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tree. I feel cut off only because I am split wnli. 
self, because I try to be divided from my 
ings and sensations. What I feel and sense tin .» 
seems foreign to me. And on being aware ol il.. 
reality of this division, the universe does nm 
foreign any more. 

For I am what I know; what I know is I. Tin « 
tion of a house across the street or of a star in • ■ 
space is no less I than an itch on the sole of my I 
or an idea in my brain. In another sense, 1 am * 
what I do not know. I am not aware of my own In 
as a brain. In just the same way, I am not awan 
the house across the street as a thing apart from • 
sensation of it. I know my brain as thoughts and l» 
ings, and I know the house as sensations. In the* s.i 
way and sense that I do not know my own brain 
the house as a thing-in-itself, I do not know il> 
private thoughts in your brain. 

But my brain, which is also I, your brain and d> 
thoughts within it, as well as the house across d>. 
street, are all forms of an inextricably interwov< 
process called the real world. Conscious or uncon 
scious of it as I may be, it is all I in the sense that ilu 
sun, the air, and human society are just as vital to m< 
as my brain or my lungs. If, then, this brain is my 
brain-unaware of it as I am—the sun is my sun, tin 
air my air, and society my society. 

Certainly I cannot command the sun to be egg 
shaped, nor force your brain to think differently. 1 
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s Min the sweetness of the honey, but not its 
m» which makes him 

^ link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Classed among creatures . 

*» **hi Imrntalist does not look into the depths of 
• mhI see 

t$ J * existences grazing there, suspended, or slowly 
** ling close to the bottom: . . . 

M Caden-eyed shark, the walrus, the turtle, the hairy 
4 Ifnftard, and the sting-ray, 

• there, wars, pursuits, tribes—sight in those 
mi depths—breathing that thick breathing air . 

‘f mi has to discover that everything which he be- 

• i ll In nature—the clammy foreign-feeling world of 

im can's depths, the wastes of ice, the reptiles of 
•wamp, the spiders and scorpions, the deserts of 
1 -Ins planets—has its counterpart within himself. 

• l« n not, then, at one with himself until he realizes 
• m this “under side” of nature and the feelings of 

honor which it gives him are also M I.” 

l*or all the qualities which we admire or loathe in 
die world around us are reflections from within— 
lhough from a within that is also a beyond, uncon- 
•« ious, vast, unknown. Our feelings about the crawl¬ 
ing world of the wasps' nest and the snake pit are 
Irrlings about hidden aspects of our own bodies and 
brains, and of all their potentialities for unfamiliar 
creeps and shivers, for unsightly diseases, and un¬ 
imaginable pains. 
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*f hi me my rice, didn’t I eat it? When you 
m nIti me iny tea, didn’t I drink it? When you made 
#« >‘*|joufi to me, didn’t I return them? When have 
* * h neglected to give you instruction?” “I’m afraid 
! mi i understand,” said the young man, totally 
i nlhrd. “When you want to see into it,” answered 
Mf/r, “see into it directly. When you begin to 
*»k about it, it is altogether missed.” 

rlu<king chrysanthemums along the East fence; 
(»aiing in silence at the southern hills; 

I hr birds flying home in pairs 
/ hrough the soft mountain air of dusk — 

In these things there is a deep meaning , 

Hut when we are about to express it, 

We suddenly forget the words. 

Phe meaning is not the contemplative, twilight, 
mil, perhaps, superficially idyllic atmosphere be- 
luvcd of Chinese poets. This is already expressed, 
Mid the poet does not gild the lily. He will not, like 
io many Western poets, turn philosopher and say 
dial he is “one with” the flowers, the fence, the hills, 
mul the birds. This, too, is gilding the lily, or, in his 
own Oriental idiom, “putting legs on a snake.” For 
when you really understand that you are what you 
»ec and know, you do not run around the country- 
ude thinking, “I am all this.” There is simply “all 
this.” 

The feeling that we stand face-to-face with the 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF LIFE 

$ 1 • philosopher tries to stand outside himself and 
»Im iti^ht, .so, as we have seen, the ordinary man 
mi. in Mand outside himself and his emotions and 
(■'"‘Minus, his feelings and desires. The result is a 
* >ii k confusion and misdirection of conduct 

• Mill discovery of the mind’s unity must bring to 
**< 1 ml. 

<1 long as the mind is split, life is perpetual con- 
Mhi, tension, frustration, and disillusion. Suffering 
piled on suffering, fear on fear, and boredom on 

• Mmlorn. The more the fly struggles to get out of the 
hmiry, the faster he is stuck. Under the pressure of so 
mm li strain and futility, it is no wonder at all that 
mru seek release in violence and sensationalism, and 
in 1 he reckless exploitation of their bodies, their ap- 
p iiics, the material world, and their fellow men. 
What this must add to the necessary and unavoidable 
Imiiis of existence is incalculable. 

But the undivided mind is free from this tension 
n( trying always to stand outside oneself and to be 
rise where than here and now. Each moment is lived 
completely, and there is thus a sense of fulfillment 
and completeness. The divided mind comes to the 
dinner table and pecks at one dish after another, 
rushing on without digesting anything to find one 
better than the last. It finds nothing good, because 
there is nothing which it really tastes. 

When, on the other hand, you realize that you 
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dec idcdly on its way to a future climax. But 
m (i gets there, it does not know what to do with 
1 Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner were particu- 
U guilty of working up to colossal climaxes and 
elusions, and then blasting away at the same 
I over and over again, ruining the moment by 
mu 1 cl octant to leave it. 

\\ lien each moment becomes an expectation life 
1 1 piived of fulfillment, and death is dreaded for 
«ems that here expectation must come to an end. 
while (here is life there is hope—and if one lives on 
* >jir, death is indeed the end. But to the undivided 
♦Mind, death is another moment, complete like every 
moment, and cannot yield its secret unless lived to 
I lir lull— 


And I laid me down with a will. 

Death is the epitome of the truth that in each mo¬ 
ment we are thrust into the unknown. Here all cling¬ 
ing to security is compelled to cease, and wherever 
(he past is dropped away and safety abandoned, life 
is renewed. Death is the unknown in which all of us 
lived before birth. 

Nothing is more creative than death, since it is the 
whole secret of life. It means that the past must be 
abandoned, that the unknown cannot be avoided, 
that “I” cannot continue, and that nothing can be 
ultimately fixed. When a man knows this, he lives for 
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IoLTrT in hiS ,ifc - By ,,oIdin 8 his b '""' 

loses it. By letting it go he finds it. 

Und so lang du das nicht hast, 

Dieses: stirb und werde, 

Bist du nur ein triiber Gast 
A'uf der dunklen Erde . 1 


> 


Goethe, West-ostlicher Divan. “As lone as you do not t 
thTdarkeanh /' 0 ™ 6 ‘° agai "’ y ° U are but a *ony traveler" 
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M II MAPS A PARADOX TO TALK ABOUT CREATIVE 

, Uiy For "morality” is derived from a word 
., ,.ing < ustom and convention, and the regulation 
1. I.y rules. But morality has also come to mean 
. in king of love in human relations, and in this 
wr can speak of a morality which is creative. 

.. \ ugustine described it as, “Love, and do what you 

I Hut the problem has always been how to love 
,1 you do not like. 

II morality is the art of living together, it is clear 
• i tules, or rather techniques, have a place in it. 

1 many of the problems of a community are tech- 

11 problems—the distribution of wealth and popu- 
,1 Ion, the proper management of natural resources, 
.1,0 organization of family life, the care of the sick 
.ml disabled, and the harmonious adaptation of in- 
hvidual differences. 

The moralist is therefore a technician who is con- 
ttdicd on these problems as one consults an architect 
mi building a house or an engineer on erecting a 
In Idge. Like medicine, shoe-making, cookery, tailor¬ 
ing, farming, and carpentry, living together requires 
« certain “know-how.” It demands the acquisition 
mid use of certain skills. 

But the moralist has, in practice, become much 
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™° r , e l F han V echnic al consultant. He has I.,, 
scold. From his pulpit or his study he harm,.,,, 
human race, issuing praise and blame-moMh . . 

J* ? refromth e mouth of a dragon. For 
not take his advice. They ask how it is hi,, , 
der such-and-such circumstances. He tells 
and they seem to agree that he is right. But 

fdv^ a r an li° s ° mething different ' for the y »«••■I ‘ 

advice too difficult or have a strong desire to ,i„ 
opposite. This happens so regularly that the , 

When f l te T Per and beginS t0 CaI1 them ba(l " ' • ■ 

When a has no effect, he resorts to physi„, 
ence, implementing his advice with policemen , 
ishments and prisons. For the community is i,,.. 

“ d r 3nd PayS JUdgeS ’ P°hcemen. 

kkk me? 35 t0 $ay ' 1 301 difficu,l > 

th,V lU St l lgHt ^ Pr ° blem seems ^ boil down . 
this Morals are for avoiding an unfair distrihm, 

Vidn T SUre and pam ' ThiS means that SOmc 
Viduals must get less pleasure and more pain A,. 

rule, these individuals will only submit to the'*„ 

co onemte *%*?*««* pain if they do 
co-operate. This is based on the assumption ,| 1( . 

every man is for himself, and observes the into, 
of the community only to the extent that these 
obviously his own interests. 

From this, moralists have evolved the theorv ,i 
man is basically selfish, or that he has an inherent In','! 
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*h1h evil. The “natural” man lives for one motive: 

, • »ir( i his body from pain and to associate it with 
in hi r. Because he can only feel with his own body, 
i. n little interest in the feelings of other bodies. 

* m lore he will only take interest in other bodies 
i*i i he stimulus of rewards and punishments, that 

* l .m exploitation of his self-interest in the inter- 
. ol the community. 

Il.ippily, the problem is not quite so simple. For 
mg the things that give man pleasure are rela- 
'ii* with other human beings—conversation, eating 
filler, singing, dancing, having children, and co- 
ution in work which “many hands make light.” 
I mi Iced, one of the highest pleasures is to be more or 
i. unconscious of one’s own existence, to be ab- 
•■ii bed in interesting sights, sounds, places, and peo- 
j lr Conversely, one of the greatest pains is to be 

• II conscious, to feel unabsorbed and cut off from 
i hr community and the surrounding world. 

But this whole problem has no solution while we 
dunk about it in terms of the pleasure-pain motiva- 
t ton, or, indeed, in terms of any '‘motivation” at all. 
I or man has a moral problem, which other commu¬ 
nity-living animals do not have, for the very reason 
dial he is so much concerned with motives. If it is 
true that man is necessarily motivated by the pleas¬ 
ure-pain principle, there is no point whatsoever in 
discussing human conduct. Motivated conduct is de¬ 
termined conduct; it will be what it will be, no mat- 
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ter what anyone has to say about it. There ran I.. 
creative morality unless man has the po$sil>ili< ( ■ 
freedom. 

This is where the moralists make their misi.ik. 

they want man to change his way of life, they. 

assume that he is free, for if he is not, all the i a, 
and protesting in the world will make no difTeu n> • 
On the other hand, a man who is acting from tl 
fear of a moralist’s threats or from the lure ol I. 
promises is not making a free act! If man is not In 
threats and promises may modify his conduct, In- 
they will not change it in any essential respect. II I 
is free, threats and promises will not make him u*« 
his freedom. 

The meaning of freedom can never be grasped I.* 
the divided mind. If I feel separate from my exp n 
ence, and from the world, freedom will seem to l.< 
the extent to which I can push the world around 
and fate the extent to which the world pushes mr 
around. But to the whole mind there is no contr.m 
of “I” and the world. There is just one process ad 
ing, and it does everything that happens. It raises my 
little finger and it creates earthquakes. Or, if you 
want to put it that way, I raise my little finger and 
also make earthquakes. No one fates and no one is 
being fated. 

Of course this is a strange view of freedom. We arc 
accustomed to think that, if there is any freedom at 
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not in nature but in the separate hu- 
will «nd its power of choice. . § nQt free - 

, wli.It we ordmari y me motivated by 

< lioices are u ^ a ^ e ^tvidetTmind acts with 
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I lirsc are not obstacl a circle if 

.Utlons oi freedom. I am not ^ sqllare circle . l 
reliance it should turn lk out of doors and 

1 not, thank heaven, free ^ o ^ ^ 

U* my head at home L kew^l ^ my . 

K er without feeling pain. 
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m* 1 you. You can only live in one moment at 
-Mf iikI you cannot think simultaneously about 

* r, 10 the waves and whether you are enjoying 
HiK 10 the waves. Contradictions of this kind 
' ■ only real types of action without freedom. 

1 hi 1 r is another theory of determinism which 

* 1 hat all our actions are motivated by “uncon- 
» mental mechanisms,” and that for this reason 

mi i hr most spontaneous decisions are not free. 

• . u but another example of split-mindedness, foi 
is the difference between “me” and “mental 
* ihanisms” whether conscious or unconscious? 
ft fn 1 is being moved by these processes? The notion 
i «41 anyone is being motivated comes from the pen¬ 
ding illusion of “I.” The real man, the organism- 
h irlation-to-the-universe, is this unconscious moti- 
•iton. And because he is it, he is not being moved 
i-y it. In other words, it is not motivation; it is sim¬ 
ply operation. Moreover, there is no “unconscious” 
mind distinct from the conscious, for the “uncon- 
11 mus” mind is conscious, though not of itself, just 
n ilie eyes see but do not see themselves. 

There remains the supposition that the whole op¬ 
eration, the whole process of action which is man- 
and-universe, is a determined series of events in 
which every event is the inevitable result of past 
causes. 

We cannot go into this problem exhaustively or 
even adequately. But it is perhaps enough to realize 
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hum exaggerated desires, desires for things 
«i< not even remotely necessary for the health 
I and body, granting that “health” is a rela- 
* t*im. Such outlandish and insatiable desires 
«f Into being because man is exploiting his appe- 
•t in give the “I” a sense of security. 

1 4111 depressed, and want to get “I” out of this de- 
The opposite of depression is elation, but 
4 inr depression is not elation, I cannot force my- 
1 in lie elated. I can, however, get drunk. This 
•v< < me wonderfully elated, and so when the next 
1 indon arrives, I have a quick cure. The subse- 
■ ni depressions have a way of getting deeper and 
inker, because I am not digesting the depressed 
411 and eliminating its poisons. So I need to get 
• 11 drunker to drown them. Very soon I begin to 
nr myself for getting so drunk, which makes me 
.•ill more depressed—and so it goes. 

< >r perhaps I have a large family, and am living in 
• mortgaged house on which I have spent all my sav¬ 
ings. I have to work hard at a job in which I am not 
(..11 ticularly interested in order to pay the bills. I 
don’t mind working so much, but I keep wondering 
wliat will happen if I get sick, or if a war comes and 
I am drafted. I would rather not think about these 
things, so I want to get "I” out of this worry. For I 
»tn sure that I shall get sick if it goes on. But it’s so 
hard to stop, and as this makes sickness more certain, 
die worrying digs deeper. I must find relief from 
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3 : * 1 ** * ... 
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am are moving in a circle iwj i P ° m what 

sainu and heroes I feel ashamed 'that'/am'^” ° 
nothing, and so I begin practice frumpy ^ 
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# , wounded pride, and charity because of my self- 

- I lie urge is ever to make “I” amount to some- 
r I must be right, good, a real person, heroic, 
H dclf-effacing. I efface myself in order to assert 
j*» II, and give myself away in order to keep my- 
M I hr whole thing is a contradiction. 

I hr Christian mind has always been haunted by 
Ire ling that the sins of the saints are worse than 
■« tins of the sinners, that in some mysterious way 
in one who is struggling for salvation is nearer to 
»II and to the heart of evil than the unashamed har- 
1 .♦ or thief. It has recognized that the Devil is an an- 
i I, and as pure spirit is not really interested in the 
on* of the flesh. The sins after the Devil’s heart are 
1 hr intricacies of spiritual pride, the mazes of self- 
iMrption, and the subtle mockeries of hypocrisy 
where mask hides behind mask behind mask and 
ifality is lost altogether. 

The would-be saint walks straight into the meshes 
of this web because he would become a saint. His “I” 
finds the deepest security in a satisfaction which is 
1 he more intense for being so cleverly hidden—the 
satisfaction of being contrite for his sins, and con¬ 
trite for taking pride in his contrition. In such an 
involved vicious circle the masks behind masks are 
infinite. Or, to put it in another way, he who would 
stand outside himself to kick himself, must then kick 
the self that stands outside. And so forever. 

So long as there is the motive to become some- 
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»• uy, of the world as itself, and that the whole na- 
11 • ol mind and awareness is to be one with what 

* <mwi, suggests a state that would usually be called 
■ l or the love that expresses itself in creative ac- 

<M •* something much more than an emotion. It is 

• something which you can “feel” and “know,” 
o nu mber and define. Love is the organizing and 

.dying principle which makes the world a universe 
•ml the disintegrated mass a community. It is the 
• i y essence and character of mind, and becomes 
MMiiifcst in action when the mind is whole. 

l or the mind must be interested or absorbed in 
something, just as a mirror must always be reflecting 
something. When it is not trying to be interested in 
li self—as if a mirror would reflect itself—it must be 
Interested, or absorbed, in other people and things. 
There is no problem of how to love. We love. We 
^rc love, and the only problem is the direction of 
love, whether it is to go straight out like sunlight, or 
to try to turn back on itself like a "candle under a 
bushel.” 

Released from the circle of attempted self-love, 
the mind of man draws the whole universe into its 
own unity as a single dewdrop seems to contain the 
entire sky. This, rather than any mere emotion, is 
the power and principle of free action and creative 
morality. On the other hand, the morality of rules 
and regulations based on rewards and punishments, 
even when these are as intangible as the pain of guilt 
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and the pleasure of self-respect, has no irU* 
free action. It is a way of ruling slaves l>y I.. 
lent exploitation” of their illusions, and, liowr * 
pursued, can never lead to freedom. 

Where there is to be creative action, n h , 
beside the point to discuss what we should m d. 
not do in order to be right or good. A mind d 
single and sincere is not interested in being gim.i . 
conducting relations with other people so as in i t 
up to a rule. Nor, on the other hand, is it intn* • 
in being free, in acting perversely just to provr * 
independence. Its interest is not in itself, but in d * 
people and problems of which it is aware; these #.* 
“itself.” It acts, not according to the rules, bin * 
cording to the circumstances of the moment, and d< 
“well” it wishes to others is not security but librih 

Nothing is really more inhuman than human ■» 
lations based on morals. When a man gives bread in 
order to be charitable, lives with a woman in ordn 
to be faithful, eats with a Negro in order to be un 
prejudiced, and refuses to kill in order to be peat* 
ful, he is as cold as a clam. He does not actually see 
the other person. Only a little less chilly is the be¬ 
nevolence springing from pity, which acts to remove 
suffering because it finds the sight of it disgusting. 

But there is no formula for generating the au 
thentic warmth of love. It cannot be copied. You 
cannot talk yourself into it or rouse it by straining at 
the emotions or by dedicating yourself solemnly to 
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.. j r V ervone has love, but it can 
„ (V l,r of mankind. . d of the impossi- 

, 1 dine out when he is ^ g w love himself. 

'•» ‘"*‘ l ,hc rUSt y, a no t come 7 through condemna- 
»m. lonviction will n thr0 ugh calling self- 

through hating Q nly 

, . cllihe bad names in the 

tlll ,wareness that one has no self to 
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IX. RELIGION REVIEWED 


• tin.AN THIS BOOK WITH THE ASSUMPTION THAT 

mu .md scientific philosophy give no grounds for 
liglous belief. We did not argue the point, but 

t 11 as the point of departure. We adopted the 
i'(v.ilcnt view that the existence of God, of any ab- 
iiiirs, and of an eternal order beyond this world is 
it In mt logical support or meaning. We accepted 
in notion that such ideas are of no value for scien- 
mIm prediction, and that all known events can be 
• plained more simply without them. At the same 
’line, we said that religion had no need to oppose 
iliu view, for almost all the spiritual traditions rec- 
"K'lize that there is a stage in man’s development 
when belief—in contrast to faith—and its securities 
Imvc to be left behind. 

To this point, I do not think that we have claimed 
anything which cannot be verified by experiment, or 
iiscrted anything which seriously conflicts with a 
•i icntific view of the world. Yet we have now come 
to a position from which the principal ideas of re¬ 
ligion and traditional metaphysics can once more 
become intelligible and meaningful—not as beliefs, 
but as valid symbols of experience. 

Science and religion are talking about the same 
universe, but they are using different kinds of lan- 
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"ivcr the grounds upon which these predictions 
made, he finds them emotional rather than ra- 

h.i1. Religious people hope or believe that these 
hiHgi will be true. 

Nevertheless, in the history of every important re¬ 
gion there have been those who understood reli- 
(. tons ideas and statements in a very different way. 
On the whole, this has been more true of the East 
• It.m of the West, though Christian history contains 
, long list of men and women who could have talked 
.hi common ground with orthodox Hindus and 
lluddhists. 

From this other and, we think, deeper point of 
view, religion is not a system of predictions. Its doc- 

I l ines have to do, not with the future and the ever¬ 
lasting, but with the present and the eternal. They 
arc not a set of beliefs and hopes but, on the con- 

II ary, a set of graphic symbols about present experi¬ 
ence. 

Traditionally, these symbols are of two kinds. One 
describes the religious way of understanding the 
present in the form of concrete images and stories. 
The other describes it in an abstract, negative lan¬ 
guage which is often similar to the language of aca¬ 
demic philosophy. For convenience, we can call these 
two kinds of symbol the religious and the metaphy¬ 
sical. But we must remember that “metaphysic” in 
this sense is not speculative philosophy. It is not an 
attempt to anticipate science and give a logical de- 
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►nir*. No one has seen electrons or quanta, nor been 

• Mi 10 construct a sensual image of curved space. If 
1 1 hie phenomena exist, there is no reason to sup- 

* 1 hat they cannot be studied scientifically, and 
. they are not simply another aspect of “nature.” 

! Milrcd, science is concerned with innumerable 
things which cannot be experienced with the senses, 
4 I which are not present to immediate experience 
for example, the entire past, the process of gravity, 
tlif nature of time, and the weights of planets and 
n un. These invisible things are inferred from im¬ 
mediate experience by logic. They are hypotheses 
which seem to give a reasonable explanation of ob- 
m ved events. The theological God is exactly the 

• one thing—a hypothesis accounting for all experi¬ 
ences. 

When a theologian makes such a hypothesis he 
uics the methods of science and enters the field of 
science. He must expect, therefore, to be questioned, 
examined, and criticized by his fellow naturalists. 

But the difference between the natural and the 
supernatural can be understood in a simpler and 
much more useful way. If “nature” is the province of 
science, we can say that nature is this world as it is 
named, measured, and classified. Nature is the world 
which thought has analyzed and sorted into groups 
called “things.” It has, as we saw, given things an 
identity by naming them. It distinguishes motion 
from stillness by comparing something which moves 
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M ihcse data and the organs wherewith to sense 
hi remains unfathomably mysterious. 

1 min this point of view we need have no difficulty 
■ * nuking sense of some of the ancient scriptures. 
I hr Dhammapada, a collection of sayings of the 
h'nldha, begins: “All that we are is the result of what 

- luve thought. It is founded on our thoughts; it 
• made up of our thoughts.” This is, in effect, the 
♦line statement that opens St. John s Gospel: “In the 
ht ginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
*»nd, and the Word was God. . . . All things were 
nude by him (the Word), and without him was not 
anything made that was made.” By thoughts, or men¬ 
ial words, we distinguish or “make” things. With¬ 
out thoughts, there are no “things”; there is just un¬ 
defined reality. 

If you want to be poetic, you can liken this unde¬ 
fined reality to the Father, because it is the origin or 
basis of “things.” You can call thought the Son “of 
one substance with the Father”—the Son “by whom 
all things were made,” the Son who must be cruci¬ 
fied if we are to see the Father, just as we must look 
at reality without words to see it as it is. Thereafter 
the Son rises from the dead and returns to heaven, 
and, likewise, when we see reality as it is we are free 
to use thought without being fooled by it. It “re¬ 
turns to heaven” in the sense that we recognize it as 
part of reality, and not something standing out¬ 
side it. 
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* Meaning is meaning-less because, unlike words, 
lor* not have meaning but is meaning. By itself, 

• •re is meaningless, but it is the meaning of the 
•••I "tree.” 

1 1 i» easy to see that this kind of language, whether 
- iu religious or metaphysical forms, can lead to all 

• ••tier of misunderstanding. For when the mind is 
«t uded, and “I” wants to get away from present ex¬ 
it 1 icnce, the whole notion of a supernatural world is 
in happy hide-out. The “I” is resisting an unhappy 
■ liange, and so clings to the “unchanging” Absolute, 
(•iigetting that this Absolute is also the “unfixed.” 
When life provides some bitter experience, the “I” 
• an only support it with the guarantee that it is part 
••I the plan of a loving Father-God. But this very 
Kiurantee makes it impossible to realize the “love of 
God,” which, as is well known, requires the giving 
up of “I.” 

The misunderstanding of religious ideas is vividly 
illustrated in what men have made of the doctrine of 
immortality, heaven, and hell. But now it should be 
dear that eternal life is the realization that the pres¬ 
ent is the only reality, and that past and future can 
be distinguished from it in a conventional sense 
alone. The moment is the “door of heaven,” the 
“straight and narrow way that leadeth unto life,” be¬ 
cause there is no room in it for the separate “I.” In 
this experience there is no one experiencing the ex¬ 
perience. The “rich man” cannot get through this 
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•• Hindi time as you want, but quite another to have 
-nr without end. 

I or there is no joy in continuity, in the perpetual, 
desire it only because the present is empty. A 
r * non who is trying to eat money is always hungry. 
Wlirn someone says, “Time to stop now!” he is in a 
i * 1 lie because he has had nothing to eat yet, and 
nits more and more time to go on eating money, 
f vr 1 hopeful of satisfaction around the corner. We do 
not really want continuity, but rather a present ex- 
|t lienee of total happiness. The thought of wanting 
•ud 1 an experience to go on and on is the result of be¬ 
ing self-conscious in the experience, and thus incom¬ 
pletely aware of it. So long as there is the feeling of 
mi "I” having this experience, the moment is not all. 
I (crnal life is realized when the last trace of differ¬ 
ence between “I” and “now” has vanished—when 
1 here is just this “now” and nothing else. 

By contrast, hell or “everlasting damnation” is not 
the everlastingness of time going on forever, but of 
the unbroken circle, the continuity and frustration 
of going round and round in pursuit of something 
which can never be attained. Hell is the fatuity, the 
everlasting impossibility, of self-love, self-conscious¬ 
ness, and self-possession. It is trying to see ones own 
eyes, hear one s own ears, and kiss one's own lips. 

To see, however, that life is complete in each mo¬ 
ment-whole, undivided, and ever new—is to under¬ 
stand the sense of the doctrine that in eternal life 
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tl*n religion contains its own hidden anwer to the 
fiohlem in the idea that man can only surrender 
himself “in Christ.” For "Christ” stands for the real¬ 
ity 1 hat there is no separate self to surrender. To give 
tt|> “I” is a false problem. “Christ” is the realization 
iIm( there is no separate “I.” “I do nothing of myself. 

. I and the Father are one. . . . Before Abra¬ 
ham was, I am.” 

If there is any problem at all, it is to see that in 
ihis instant you have no “I” to surrender. You are 
tompletely free to do this at any moment, and noth¬ 
ing whatever is stopping you. This is our freedom. 
Wc are not, however, free to improve ourselves, to 
mirrender ourselves, to lay ourselves open to grace, 
for all such split-mindedness is the denial and post¬ 
ponement of our freedom. It is trying to eat your 
mouth instead of bread. 

Is it necessary to underline the vast difference be¬ 
tween the realization that "I and the Father are one,” 
and the state of mind of the person who, as we say, 
"thinks he is God”? If, still thinking that there is an 
isolated "I,” you identify it with God, you become 
the insufferable ego-maniac who thinks himself suc¬ 
cessful in attaining the impossible, in dominating 
experience, and in pursuing all vicious circles to 
satisfactory conclusions. 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul! 
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When the snake swallows his tail he has a fiwr |t 
head. It is quite another thing to see that you 
your “fate,” and that there is no one either to m o . 
it or to be mastered, to rule or to surrender. 

Must we also insist that this loss of “I” in (io»l 
not a mystic miasma in which the “values ol |>*t 
sonality” are obliterated? The “I” was not, is not, *> 
never will be a part of human personality. Thru 
nothing unique, or “different,” or interesting aim*.* 
it. On the contrary, the more human beings pum»* 
it, the more uniform, uninteresting, and impersonal 
they become. The faster things move in circles, lit* 
sooner they become indistinguishable blurs. It is <>!. 
vious that the only interesting people are interested 
people, and to be completely interested is to luv« 
forgotten about “I.” 

We can see, then, that the basic principles ul 
philosophy, religion, and metaphysics may be unde i 
stood in two entirely different ways. They can l>r 
seen as symbols of the undivided mind, expression* 
of the truth that in each moment life and experiemr 
are a complete whole. “God” is not a definition ol 
this state but an exclamation about it. Ordinarily, 
however, they are used as attempts to stand outside 
oneself and the universe to grasp them and to rule 
them. This process is circular, however complex and 
devious. 

Because men have been circling for so many ages, 
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I hr highest to which man can attain is wonder; and if 
tl»r prime phenomenon makes him wonder, let him be 
•<»otcnt; nothing higher can it give him, and nothing 
fuilher should he seek for behind it; here is the limit. 

* h there are the words of St. John of the Cross, one 
1 1 he greatest seers of the Christian tradition: 

One of the greatest favors bestowed on the soul tran- 
•Irntly in this life is to enable it to see so distinctly and 
to feel so profoundly that it cannot comprehend God at 
aII. These souls are herein somewhat like the saints in 
heaven, where they who know him most perfectly perceive 
most clearly that he is infinitely incomprehensible; for 
those who have the less clear vision do not perceive so 
< learly as do these others how greatly he transcends their 
vision. 

In such wonder there is not hunger but fulfill¬ 
ment. Almost everyone has known it, but only in 
rare instants when the startling beauty or strange* 
ness of a scene drew the mind away from its self-pur¬ 
suit, and for a moment made it unable to find words 
for the feeling. We are, then, most fortunate to be 
living in a time when human knowledge has gone 
so far that it begins to be at a loss for words, not at 
i lie strange and marvelous alone, but at the most 
ordinary things. The dust on the shelves has become 
as much of a mystery as the remotest stars; we know 
enough of both to know that we know nothing. Ed¬ 
dington, the physicist, is nearest to the mystics, not 
in his airier flights of fancy, but when he says quite 
simply, “Something unknown is doing we don't 
know what.” 
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In such a confession thought has moved lull, .. 
and we are again as children. To those si.II I, 

ishly intent upon explaining all things, up.. , 

mg the water of life firmly in paper and sti in M . „ 
confession says nothing and means nothing hut . 
eat. To others, the fact that thought has compl. 

a circle is a revelation of what man has been d. f 

not only in philosophy, religion, and specul.uh. 
science, but also in psychology and morals, in ... . 

day feeling and living. His mind has been in a .. 

to be away from itself and to catch itself. 

Yc suffer from yourselves, none else compels, 
None other holds you that ye live and dir 
And whir upon the wheel, and hug and kiss 
its spokes of agony, 

Its tire of tears, its nave of nothingness. 

Discovering this the mind becomes whole: the spin 
between I and me, man and the world, the ideal .„„| 
the real, comes to an end. Paranoia, the mind bcs., 1 , 
itself, becomes metanoia, the mind with itself and 
free from itself. Free from clutching at themselvr. 
the hands can handle; free from looking after them 
selves the eyes can see; free from trying to understand 
itself thought can think. In such feeling, seeing, and 
thinking life requires no future to complete its. II 
nor explanation to justify itself. In this moment it 
finished. 
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\LAN W. WATTS, who held both a master’s de- 
giee in theology and a doctorate of divinity, is best 
known as an interpreter of Zen Buddhism in par¬ 
ticular, and of Indian and Chinese philosophy in 
general. Standing apart, however, from sectarian 
membership, he has earned the reputation of being 
one of the most original and “unrutted” philosophers 
of the century. He was the author of some twenty 
hooks on the philosophy and psychology of religion, 
including (in Vintage Books) The Way of Zen; The 
Joyous Cosmology; Nature, Man , and Woman; Be¬ 
hold the Spirit; The Book; Does It Matter?; This Is 
It; The Supreme Identity; Beyond Theology; and 
Cloud Hidden, Whereabouts Unknown. He died in 
1973. 


























